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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 


New names constantly added. 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

Hubert de Blanck, 


Ivan E. Morawski 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 


Scalchi, Sara Jewett, 
Trebelli Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch 


. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

WwW Fo Sherwood, 


Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 
Lilian Olcott, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio 


Clara I Tole McC ullough, 


Kellogg, 2, 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Salvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, John T. ” >. 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, Lester Wallack 


McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
Rossi, 


Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 


Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 


Chatterton-Bohrer, 


Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, James Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Doiti, Ferranti, C. A. a 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein Montegri 
Fursch-Madi,—a, Del Puente, Mrs. Helen ‘Ames, 


Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 


Hermann Winkelmann, 


Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 


Joseffy, 
Mme. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope G lenn, 


Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 

ritus d’ Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, pers tl Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, fleyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 


Julius Rietz, 
Max Heinrich, 
E. A, Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 


Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigl, 


Lulu Veling, Joseph Koegel, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, F, W. Riesberg, 
Calixa, Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 
Clarence Eddy, Carl Retter, Otto Sutro, 


Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 

Carl Millécker, 

Lowell Mason, 

Georges Bizet, 

John A. Broekhoven, 

Edgar H. Sherwood, 

Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 

Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Jerdi, 

Hummel Monument, 

Johann Svendsen, 

Anton Dvorak, 


George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 
Van Zandt, 
W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme Clemelli, 
Waugh Lauder, 
he von Biilow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 
Samuel $ Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 


Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

5. E. Jacobsohn, 

J. O. Von Prochazka, 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D’ Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig I he 

C. Jos. Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck 





produced for the first time in Vienna, The New York 
Metropolitan Opera- House is the place selected for the 
first production of “ Merlin.” 
esate 
IGNOR ANGELO, the new impresario of Italian 
opera here this fall, is reported to have said that 
his orchestra will be constituted of Italian musicians. It 
will be found that it is impossible to constitute any or- 
chestra for high-grade performances in this country 
without Germans. The German musician is the nucleus 
of every great orchestra in this country and England. 


E 
W in which to reply to an alleged misrepresentation 
touching her experience in Washington. We are more 
than pleased to learn from the lady’s own pen of her 
triumph in that city, and the flowers and the oil-portrait 
Miss Winston is a conscientious 
artiste and deserves this triumph. We congratulate her, 
and at the same time visit our condemnation on the 
Washington man—or woman—who sought to be little her 


are pleased to give Miss Jeannie Winston space 


to follow thereupon. 


dignity of character. 

E learn that in his reference to the canceling of 
W Fraulein Martin’s engagement in his last letter, 
Mr. Floersheim has unintentionally done injustice to 
Mr. Edmund C, Stanton. Mr. Stanton and Herr Alvary 
both heard Fraulein Martin sing before an engagement 
was to her. Afterward, however, Mr. Stanton 
heard her sing in opera, and as her performance was far 


offered 


below what might have been expected from the private 


test, he canceled the engagement, paying the penalty 


out of his own pocket, though he might justly have re- 


frained from so doing. 

UR foreign representatives frequently get matters 
() fearfully mixed when they touch upon musical 
affairs on this side of the big pond. Here is the latest 
Signa/e stating that an opera 
company which, with a 
capital of $100,000, will engage an English opera com- 
pany to give performances in Boston and vicinity. The 
Signa/e intended to refer to the Boston Guarantee Fund 
of $100,000 in the interests of the American Opera Com- 
pany. That, of course, would be an entirely different 
matter, but they don’t know any better over there and 
after all why should they trouble themselves about it, 


number ot the 
has been 


Leipsic 


formed in London 


anyhow ? 


= 
HERE is a much wider difference between the re- 

muneration musicians and teachers of music receive 
in this country and that received by the same class of 
professional people in Europe than most persons have 
any idea of. We have before us a series of “ Want” ad- 
vertisements, with offers of positions and prices, from 
which we will quote a few interesting items. 

‘The Music School of the Marburg Philharmonic So- 
ciety wants a vocal teacher, who must at the same time 
be a chorus director. Annual salary, $240.” 

“ The Musical Association of Miinster, in Westphalia, 
wants a first violinist, who must officiate as concertmas- 
ter. Annual salary, $300.” 

“ A solo violinist of the Aéghes¢t rank wanted in a large 
orchestra. Annual salary, $900.” 

“The Instrumental Society of Saarbriicken wants a 
conductor. Annual salary, $300.” 

“ The Galician Conservatory of Music at Lemberg de- 
sires a vocal teacher and chorus conductor. Annual 
salary, $300.” 

It must be remembered that cities in this country of 
the same size and population as the above-mentioned 
are rarely 
in all of the above towns music is cultivated, 


N 





THE FLORIO EPISODE. 

OTHING else that has lately appeared in THE Mvu- 

SICAL COURIER has attracted such attention as 
Caryl Florio’s essay, “Church Music Practically Con- 
sidered,” both on account of the character of the essay 
itself and the cause of its appearance in these columns. 
We insisted that, in view of the treatment the essay re- 
ceived at the hands of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association after the writer had been invited to produce 
it and read it before the meeting of the association, he 
was entitled to a fair hearing before the intelligent 
musicians of this country and have his essay printed 
just as it came from his pen, reserving the _privi- 
lege of any opinion we might have to express upon the 
same. Our position then was and now continues to be 
that every musical subject should be freely debated, and 
that it is impossible for us to reach any intelligent con- 





Veue Berliner Musik Zeitung is mistaken in its 
* will be 


HE 


announcement that Goldmark’s “ Merlin’ 





clusion on any question if the same has not been thor- 
oughly analyzed. 





musical centres of any kind whatever, while | 


which every fair-minded man possesses and they go 
without saying. 

We have heard much about the essay and will print a 
late communication from a writer who signs her name: 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In a recent issue of Tue MusicaL Courier I find a ‘‘ con- 
tinued” essay entitled ‘‘ Church Music Practically Consid- 
ered,” 

I have been led to wonder how much “‘ practical” experience 
the author has had with “church music” inside of a church. 
He may not fancy tunes as harmonically simple as the one he 
gives (or attempts to give) as an illustration of ** the kind of 
whining and effeminate melody that the sentimental women 
and girls, the thick-headed old men and brainless young ones 
call ‘sweet,’” but I have known very large congregations of 
intelligent people to be very well satisfied with that same tuneg. 
and possibly many of those ‘‘ sentimental,” ‘' thick-headed,” 
‘‘ brainless” people could from memory give us a more correct. 
‘‘copy” of ‘‘Malvern” than we have before us. It would 
seem that the essayist can only praise God as he imagines Him 
‘sending His lightning,” or as He ‘‘rides upona storm.” I 
am willing that he should have his opinions, his likes and dis- 
likes, but object to his gross manner of caricature. When he 
shall have given us a church tune that has become so useful 
and popular with the inte/ligent Christian people of this country 
as has this poor little tune, ‘‘ Malvern,” I may feel like dealing 
more leniently with him. Until then we will sing ‘‘ Malvern.” 

ALINE WILSEY. 





Ann Arpor, Mich., August 16, 1886. 

This communication partly embodies the objections 
made to Mr. Florio's essay, and, as far as THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is concerned, the only vital objection. It is 
this tendency to caricature some of the very men who 
have done, unselfishly, services to good music in this 
country, the benefits of which are felt and will continue 
to be felt for years to come, which we disapprove of. 
We cannot, of course, repeat what Mr. Florio says of 
the late Lowell Mason, but with all due respect to the 
essayist we must adhere to the fact, and take this oppor- 
tunity to emphasize it, that Lowell Mason’s influence for 
the better in music during a time when the art was in a 
most primitive state here cannot fail of appreciation by 
all who take into consideration the tremendous difficul- 
ties that ardent and conscientious musician labored 
under. Such a man must not be ridicul:d. Neither 
must S. P. Warren nor Dudley Buck, nor J. Mosenthal, 
earnest, honest, effective and talented American musi- 
cians, suffer ridicule. 

Neither would they have been ridiculed if the Music 
Teachers’ National Association were so organized that 
essays could not be read without some kind of censor- 
ship or supervision in order to have them represent the 
opinion of the association. Every private individual is 
entitled to his opinions and the manner of expressing 
them, within proper bounds, and under the system now 
in vogue with the Music Teachers’ National Association 
Mr. Florio was entitled to all those privileges implied 
by the invitation he received to write and read his essay. 
We stepped in when his privileges were endangered, and 
would do so again, but this act did not imply that we 
agreed with his views. In the main we certainly do 
agree with Mr. Florio's opinions; at the same time we 
honor and respect the musical accomplishments of a 
Lowell Mason, a Dudley Buck, an S, P. Warren anda 
Joseph Mosenthal, and believe that men of their calibre 
deserve the highest recognition on the part of American 
musicians. 





Gustave Amberg arrived on Sunday on the steamer 
La Bourgogne. He says Fraulein Offeney is his prima donna. 
He also says that no comedy will be played at the Thalia during 


October and November. 
—ve 





——The twenty-ninth annual music festival will take place 


in the latter part of September, beginning 
There will be seven concerts. 


in Worcester, Mass., 
the 20th and closing the 24th. 
Among the choral works to be given are Max Bruch’s ‘* Arminius,” 
Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” Kheinberger’s ** Toggenberg ” and 


Handel's ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus.” 
che eee 


Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of Boston, who was killed 
last Wednesday by being thrown from a carriage while out driv- 
ing with Senator Evarts, was born in Boston in 1823. He was 
very much devoted to music and was one of the original founders 
of Music Hall, Boston, and was for many years president of en, 
Handel and Haydn Society. The accident from which his death 


resulted occurred near Windsor, Vt. 
aga! 


Here are some of the announcements for coming 
concerts at the New Central Park Garden~ To-night, request 
program ; Thursday, September 2, Sullivan night; Friday, Sep- 
tember 3, historical ballroom program ; Saturday, September 4, 
Offenbach night; Sunday, September 5, seventh monster con- 
cert; Monday, September 6, German composers’ night; Tues- 
day, September 7, Italian composers’ night : Wednesday, Septem- 














These are rudimentary principles | night ; Saturday, September 11, American composers’ night. 


ber 8, French composers’ night ; Thursday, September 9, English 
composers’ night; Friday, September 10, Russian composers 
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WACNER’S MUSIC-DRAMAS.* 





By Gustav KosBE. 


(Continued.) 

OW begins the most beautiful lyric episode ever con- 
ceived. Svegfried reclines under a linden tree, and 
looks up through the branches. The rustling of the 
trees is heard. Over the tremulous whispers of 
the orchestra—known from concert programs as the 
Waldweben (forest-weaving)—rises a lovely variant 
of the Wiilsung Motive. Szeg/ried is asking himself how 
his mother may have looked, and this variant of the 
theme which was first heard in “ The Valkyr,” when Sveg- 
inde told Siegmund that her home was the home of 
woe, rises like a memory of her image. Serenely the 
sweet strains of the Love-Life Motive sooth his sad 
thoughts. The graceful outlines of the Freia Motive 
rise for a moment, and then Szegfrzed, once more en- 
tranced by forest sounds, listens intently. Birds’ voices 
greet him. A little feathery songster, whose notes 
mingle with the rustling leaves of the linden tree, es- 

pecially charms him. 

The forest voices—the humming of insects, the piping 
of the birds, the amorous quiver of the branches— 
quicken his half-defined aspirations. Can the little 
singer explain his longing? He listens, but cannot 
catch the meaning of the song. Perhaps, if he can imi- 
tate it, he may understand it. Springing to a stream 
hard by, he cuts a reed with his sword, and quickly 
fashions a pipe from it. He blows on it, but it sounds 
shrill. He listens again to the bird. He may not be able 
to imitate its song on the reed, but on his silver horn he 
can wind a woodland tune. Putting the horn to his 
lips he makes the forest ring with its notes.t 

The notes of the horn have awakened /a/ner, who 
now crawls toward Sieg/ried. Perhaps the less said 
about the combat between Szeg/rzed and /a/ner the bet- 
This scene, which seems very spirited in the libretto, 
To make it effective it should 


ter. 
is ridiculous on the stage. 
be carried out very far back—best of all out of sight 
that the magnificent music will not be marred by the 
sight of an impossible monstrum. The music is highly 
dramatic. The magnificent tone of the Motive of Sieg- 
mund the Fearless, which rings out like a shout of bar- 
baric joy as Steg/rzed rushes upon Fa/ner, the crashing 
chord as the serpent roars when Szeg/rzed buries the 
sword in its heart, the rearing, plunging music as the 
serpent rears and plunges with agony—these are some of 
the most graphic features of the score. 

Siegfried raises his fingers to his lips and licks the 
blood from them. Immediately after the blood has 
touched his lips he seems to understand the bird, which 
has again begun its song, while the forest voices once 
more weave their tremulous melody. The bird tells 
Stegfried of the ring and helmet and of the other treas- 
ures in Fafner's cave, and Siegfried enters it in quest of 
them. With his disappearance the forest-weaving sud- 
denly changes to the harsh, scolding notes heard in the 
beginning of the Nibelheim scene in “ The Rhinegold.” 
‘Mime slinks in and timidly looks about him to make 
sure of Fafner's death. At the same time Alberich is- 
sues forth from the crevice in which he was concealed. 
This scene, in which the two Nibelungs berate each 
other after the liveliest fashion, is episodical, being hardly 
necessary to the development of the plot. It is, how- 
ever, capitally treated, and its humor affords a striking 
contrast to the preceding scenes. 

As Stegfried comes out of the cave and brings the 
ring and helmet from darkness to the light of day there 
are heard the Ring Motive, the Motive of the Rhine- 
daughters’ Shout of Triumph and the Rhinegold Motive. 
These, familiar from “ Rhinegold,” will be found quoted 
in the analysis of it. The forest-weaving again begins, 
and the bird bids the young Walsung beware of M/7me. 
The dwarf now approaches Sveg/ried with repulsive 
sycophancy. But under a smiling face lurks a plotting 
heart. Szegfried is enabled through the supernatural 
gifts with which he has become endowed to fathom the 
purpose of the dwarf, who, unconsciously, smilingly dis- 
closes his scheme to poison Svegfried. The young Wiil- 
sting slays 4/7me, who, as he dies, hears A/berich's mock- 
ing laugh. A/derich has felled another victim. Though 
the Motive of Siegfried the Fearless predominates at 
this point, we also hear the Nibelung Motive and the 
Motive of the Curse—indicating the Nibelung’s evil 
intent toward Szeg/ried. 

Stegfried again reclines under the linden. His soul is 
tremulous with an undefined longing. As he gazes in 
almost painful emotion up to the branches and asks if the 
bird can tell him where he can find a friend, his being 


-~SO 








“ ¢Copynghted 1886, by Gustav Kobbé. 
+ The Motives are the Motive of Siegfried the Fearless and the Sieg- 


fried Motive. 





seems stirred by awakening passion. The music 
quickens with an impetuous, caressing phrase which 
rises to an expression of passionate longing when the 
bird has told Séggfried of the slumbering Brinnhilde. 
“ How find I the way,” he cries. In answer, the bird 
flutters from the linden branch, hovers over Steg/ried, 
and hesitatingly flies before him until it takes a definite 
course toward the background. Siegfried follows his 
feathery guide. 
Act III. 

After a stormy introduction, a wild region at the foot of 
arocky mountain is disclosed. It is night. A fierce storm 
rages. Lightning illuminesthescene. Through night 
and storm comes Wotan, still in the Wanderer’s guise. 
Approaching the entrance to a vault like a cavern, he in- 
vokes the all-wise Erda from her subterranean dwelling. 
From her he seeks counsel how he may save the gods 
from perdition. He fears that a new era is dawning; 
that, through Szegfrzed and Briinnhilde, the rulership of 
the world may pass from the gods to the human race. 
Erda has no counselto give. With Brinnhilde’s birth, 
wisdom passed from the all-wise mother, £rda, to the 
Valkyr, Brinnhilde. The chief motives which occur in 
this scene are familiar from earlier scenes in the cycle. 
These motives are the Erda and Compact Motives, heard 
already in“ The Rhinegold.” The scene reaches its climax 
in Wotan’s noble renunciation of the empire of the 
world. Weary of strife, weary of struggling against the 
scheming of the malevolent Nibelung, he renounces his 
sway. Let the love of Stegfried and Briinnhilde sweep 
away the crimes of the gods and the plots of the Nibelung, 
and let the era of human rule follow. For mournful 
dignity, this scene is unrivaled. It is the last defiance 
of all-conquering fate by a mighty race. After a power- 
ful struggle against irresistible forces, Wotan compre- 
hends that the twilight of the gods will be the dawn ofa 
more glorious epoch. A phrase of great dignity gives 
force to Wofan's utterances. It will be found on page 257, 
line 3, third bar, e¢ seg., of the Kleinmichel piano-score 
with words. 

Stegfried enters, guided to the spot by the bird ; Wotan 
checks his progress with the same spear which shivered 
Stegmund’s sword. Siegfried must fight his way to 
Briinnhilde. With a mighty blow the young Wilsung 
shatters the spear and //’o/an disappears ‘mid the crash 
of the Motive of Compact —for the spear with which it 
was the chief god’s duty to enforce compacts is shat- 
tered. Meanwhile the gleam of fire has become notice- 
able. Fiery clouds float down from the mountain. Szeg- 
fried stands at the rim of the magic circle. Winding 
his horn he plunges into the seething flames. He is 
seen ascending the heights. The flames having flashed 
forth with dazzling brilliancy gradually pale before the 
red glow of dawn till a rosy mist envelopes the scene. 
When it rises, the Valkyr’s Rock and Brinnhilde in deep 
fir tree, as in the finale of “ The 
Stegfried appears on the height in 


slumber under the 
Valkyr,” are seen. 
the background. 
chestra weaves a lovely variant of the Freia Motive. 
This is followed by the softly caressing strains of theFricka 
Motive (see Rhinegold”’), Frzcka sought to make Wotan 
faithful to her by bonds of love, and hence the Fricka 
Motive in this scene does not reflect her personality but 
rather the awakening of the love which is to thrill 
Siegfried when he has beheld Arinnhzlde’s features. As 
he sees Srinnhilde's charger slumbering in the grove 
we hear the Motive of the Valkyrs’ Ride. Approaching 
the armed slumberer -under the fir tree Stegfried 
raises the shield and discloses the figure of the sleeper, 
the face being almost hidden by the helmet. 

He carefully loosens the helmet. As he takes it off 
Briinnhilde's face is disclosed and her long curls flow 
down over her bosom. Szegfrzed gazes upon her enrap- 
tured, Drawing his sword he cuts through the rings of 
mail on both sides, gently lifts off the corselet and 
greaves, and Ariinnhilde, in soft female drapery, lies be- 
fore him. He starts back in wonder. Notes of impas- 
sioned import express the feelings that well up from his 
heart as for the first time he beholds awoman. He calls 
upon his mother to inspire him. The fearless hero has 
been infused with fear by a slumbering woman. The 
Wiilsung Motive, beautifully varied, accompanies his ut- 
terances. At last, sinking over Arinnhilde, he presses 
his lips to hers. Like a vision of loveliness the Freia 
Motive rises and fades away. 

Briinnhilde awakens. Siegfried starts up. She rises 
and with noble gesture greets in majestic accents her 
return to the sight of earth. Strains of loftier eloquence 
than those of her greeting have never been composed. 
Briinnhilde rises from her magic slumbers in the majesty 
of womanhood. With the Motive of Fate (see second 
act of “ The Valkyr’”’) she asks who is the hero who has 
The superb Siegfried Motive gives back 
In rapturous phrases they greet one 


As he gazes upon the scene the or- 


awakened her. 
the proud answer. 





another. It is the Motive of Love’s Greeting which 
unites their voices: 


a1. [G =F ewe ob fewe sf 


This is followed by the Motive of Love’s Passion, 
which rises and falls with the heaving of Brinnhilde's 
bosom : 


= as 


These motives throb and quiver and rise and fall with 
the rapture and passion of the scene. Then comes a 
Their passion gives way to the contem- 


period of calm. 
In this scene we hear the sooth- 


plation of their bliss. 
ingly tender Motive of Love’s Peace: 


53. fee aae 3 
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But as river and sea meet in turbulent billows, so meet 
the emotions of Brinnhilde and Siegfried in a surging 
flood of music. As she clasps him to her bosom his 
frame quivers with a joyous thrill and in a glorious 
burst of impassioned melody love rises to its rapturous 


climax. Szegfried and Brinnhilde are united! 


FOREICN NOTES. 
sciatic ible 
....Signora Bianchi is singing at Carlsruhe. 
... Sabino Falcone, composer of string quartets, died at 
Naples, aged forty-one. 
.... Stockhausen is giving vocal lessons in Frankfurt-on- 
Main with great success. 
.... The first novelty for the coming season at Munich is 
Berlioz’s ‘* Benvenuto Cellini.” 
...-Niels W. Gade has received a decoration from the 
King of Denmark. Next, Hamerik. 
....-David Ney, a basso singer from Buda-Pesth, is an- 
nounced in Berlin as a remarkable artist. 
.... Wagner's “ Gotterdimmerung ’”’ is announced for pro- 
duction during the coming Berlin season. 
....Ludwig Baer, a tenor from the Darmstadt Court 
theatre has just made a hit at Kroll’s, Berlin. 
....-Conductor Zumpe, of the Hamburg Stadt-theatre, has 
resigned, and will take a hand in vocal cuiture. 
....A simultaneous performance of Planquette’s “‘ Cadets 
de Gascogne in Paris and London is announced. 
....It is possible that the whole series of Wagner's operas 
will be produced at the opera-house, Buda-Pesth, next winter. 
to September 6, 


Bruns- 


«e--This week, from September 3 
the zither associations of Germany are in session at 
wick. 

.... The Leipsic S¢gna/e announces that Patti will sing 
this fall in concerts in Scandinavia. She is expected here in 
November. 

....M. de Beaufort, the editor and translator of “ The 
Letters of Georges Sand,” has just finished a life of Liszt. It wiil 
be issued immediately. 

.... The Swiss papers record the death of Frederich 
Haas, the builder of the famous organ in the Stiftskirche, often 
misnamed the Cathedral of Lucerne. 

....The curious statement is printed in the Leipsic 
Neue Zeitschrift that ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia” was recently produced 
in Klausenburg, Transilvania, without the heroine, Zucretia, 

.Gabriele Krauss has closed a contract with the man- 
agement of the Paris Grand Opera to appear forty times in Pala- 
dilhe’s new opera, *‘ Patrie,” at the rate of 300 dollars per per- 
formance, with a monthly allowance of 800 dollars for rehearsals, 

....Goldmark’s “ Merlin,” which will be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House for the first time on any stage in No- 
vember or December, will have its initial performance at Vienna 
in February. *On November “Cid” will be 
given, and for December 28, on the occasion of the Weber jubi- 
lee, ‘‘ Euryanthe” is booked. During the season ‘‘ Don Giovan- 
ni” will be produced, with new and original scenery. 


Ig Massenet’s 





“Why didn’t you attend the Thomas concert last 
night?” ; 

**T didn’t know anything about it. 
for I'll bet it was grand.” 

‘*Grand? You are right it was! The brindle cat lost four 
inches of its tail and the black cat hasn’t a hair on its back ? 
You bet it was grand !""—Newman Independent. 

A very enjoyable concert was given in a small provincial 
town. Among the performers was a popular tenor singer, who 
was announced by the program as prepared to sing an aria, 
**Sound an Alarm,” by Handel. This he sang with strong effect, 
and was horrified the next day to perceive in the local paper the 
statement that he had ‘‘ sung with great taste and expression a 
fine song by Handel entitled, ‘ Maria, Sound an Alarm.’ "—ng- 
lish Exchange. 


I wish I had been there, 
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PERSONALS. 





L. G. GOTTSCHALK’S NEW FIELD.—After an absence of 
two years and seven months in Europe, Mr. L. G. Gottschalk, the 
famous baritone, whose picture we print to-day, has just returned 
to the United States to.accept the important position of chief of 
the vocal department of the Chicago Musical College. During 
his absence in Europe, Gottschalk has sung in the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, London, also in many concerts in London 
and Paris, and in the Trocadero Palace concerts in the latter 
city, where the audiences number 10,000. Also at the Marchesi 
receptions. The Chicago Musical College is now equipped with 
some of the best professional element for teaching in the various 
branches of music, and Gottschalk will attract a large number of 
pupils to receive instructions in the pure Italian method, in which 
he is au fait. 


MR. BARTLETT'S COMING SEASON.—Mr. M. L. Bartlett 
has returned to the city from Columbia City, Ind., where he spent 
four weeks as teacher of singing in the State Normal Music 
School. Mr. Bartlett commences teaching here September 6. The 
rehearsals of the Chicago Vocal Society under his direction begin 
September 7. 


MR. FREDERICK BRANDEIS'’S SEXTET.—The sextet com- 
posed by Mr. Frederick Brandeis, the gifted and well-known 
musician and composer, will probably be placed upon the repertory 
of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club for its season of 1886-7, which 
begins October 4. The work has been highly praised by compe- 


tent critics. 


MILLS HAS HAD His VACATION.—The friends and 
pupils of S, B. Mills will be pleased to learn that he has finished 
his vacation and that he is again at work giving the most approved 
kind of piano lessons. 


INFORMATION ABOUT LISZT’Ss FUNERAL.—The time 
for the funeral was originally set for Tuesday afternoon, but the 
rapid decay of Liszt’s remains made it imperative to order the 
interment for Tuesday forenoon, when it took place. The Catho- 
lic ritual was strictly performed, but in German, in the library of 
Wahafried, where the body was placed. The funeral procession 
Started at 10:20 A.M. It consisted of pupils of Liszt carrying 
torchlights, friends and relatives, and with the addition of many 
visitors and many of the population the cortége became a very 
long one. At the grave, which was surrounded by his daughter, 
Cosima Wagner, his grandchildren, his son-in-law Dr. Thode and 
by hundreds of admirers, the proper Catholic ritual was continued, 
and then the Mayor of Bayreuth, Mr. Munker, Edward Reuss, 
representing Liszt’s pupils, Martin Krause, representing the 
Liszt Society, the General German Musical Association, made 
addresses, followed by a closing address by Counsellor Gille, of 


Jena. A requiem was sung on August 4 in the church at Bay- 


reuth. 

NOTICE 
Court of New York has just issued the following ° 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BY 
the grace of God free and independent—To Sarah E. Morse, 
Charles Walker Morse, James E. Finlay Morse, Cornelia L. 
Rummel, Franz E. Rummel, Edward Lind Morse and William 
G. Morse, send greeting : 

You, and each of you, are hereby cited and required personally 
to be and appear before our Surrogate of the county of New 
York, at the Surrogate’s Court of said courcy, held at the County 
Court-house, in the city of New York, on the fourteenth day of 
October, 1886, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of that day, 
then and there to attend the judicial settlement of the account of 
Henry Day as trustee under the last will and testament of 
Samuel F. B. Morse, deceased, and to show cause why the said 
Henry Day should not be relieved from further duties as trustee 
under said will, and a new trustee or trustees appointed in his 
place. 

And such of you as are hereby cited as are under the age of 
twenty-one years are required to appear by your guardian, if you 
have one, or if you have none to appear and apply for one to be 
appointed, or in the event of your neglect or failure to do so, a 
guardian will be appointed by the Surrogate to represent and act 
for you in the proceeding. 

In testimony whereof we have caused the seal of the Surro- 
gate’s Court to be hereunto affixed. Witness, DAN- 
1gL G. ROLLINS, Esq., Surrogate of our said county, 

[SEAL.] at the city of New York, the seventeenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six. 

AUSBURN M. DICKINSON, 
Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 


THEY WILL BE HERE NEXT WEEK.—Mme., Von der 
Hoya and Master Amadeo Von der Hoya, who have been in 
Europe for some years, sailed for this country by steamship 
Edam from Amsterdam on August 28. Mme. Von der Hoya is 
known as Mrs. E. A. Schultze, of Atlanta. Under the auspices 
of Mr. Schultze and the madam a musical institute will be opened 
in Atlanta. The young Amadeo is a talented violinist who may 
make his début in this city. 


rO RUMMEL.—The clerk of the Surrogate’s 


SWEDISH INFORMATION,—‘ Mme. Christine Nilsson has 
postponed her concert tour in Scandinavian countries for the 
present. Mr. Strakosch, Jr., who has been staying in Stock- 
holm lately, in order to make the preliminary arrangements for the 
so-called ‘ Nilsson Concerts,’ has received information from the 
diva that the concert tour would be postponed to a future time. 
Mr. Strakosch has left Stockholm for Bergen, in Norway, where 
Fréken Sigrid Arnoldson, under the direction of Mr. Maurice 
Strakusch, will commence her Scandinavian concert tour,” —yce 
Dagligt Allahanda, Stockholm, 

A PATENT XYLOPHONE.—A young negro entertained an 
audience of about thirty gentlemen in a fashionable uptown resort 








in Buffalo Tuesday evening with the most novel sort of xylophone 
music. The man’s skull was the instrument used, and with a 
ponderous beer mallet the negro tapped his cranium, producing a 
fair rendition of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” The man’s mouth was open 
all the time, and when he struck a high note it Seemed as though 
his jaws would separate. 

SEXTETS FOR THE PHILHARMONIC CLUB.—The sextet 
written by Godard for the New York Philharmonic Club has been 
received. Gernsheim is also writing a sextet for the club, and 
the same is expected here. Both sextets will be played by the 
Philharmonic Club this season. 


Mrs. Geo. R. BLANCHARD VISITS NILSSON.—Mrs. 
George RK. Blanchard, of New York, is at Schmalbach, Germany, 
with Christine Nilsson, the two being great friends. As THE 
MusIcAL COURIER has stated before this, it is not true that 
Miss Nilsson is married, or that she has gone to live in Spain. 
In a letter just received from her by a friend here she says that 
she hopes to be married in September, and that the delay is caused 
by the non-arrival of the expected dispensatiou from Rome. 

WEST AND EAst.—Lilian Russell goes to San Francisco 
* company. Solomon, her hus- 
band, goes to England on business. It is said that this is noth- 
ing more or less than a separation. If these people would settle 
down the papers would have very little to say of either. 


to join Duff’s ‘‘ Trip to Africa’ 


MR. MEES’s POsSITION.—Mr. Arthur Mees, formerly of 
Cincinnati, has been selected as second assistant conductor of the 
American Opera Company. This is one of the wisest steps taken 
by the management of the company. 

“ RIGOLETTO” AND “ TROVATORE.”—In at the 
Fenice, at Venice, Verdi produced “ Rigoletto,” which created 
one of those furors which carry the name of a composer with 
steam power to the top of the column of glory. He himself had 
great hopes for his score, but he was afraid for the famous air, ‘* La 
donna é mobile.” Being very easily retained, it might from the 
rehearsal get into the streets and be sung all over the town be- 
fore the first performance, and he would then appear to have 
copied instead of having created the work. In order to prevent 
this possibility he never let the tenor have his air. At last Mi- 
rate, fancying that Verdi had not written it, pressed him, 
and Verdi always said: ‘‘C’ @ tempo—te lo dard,” (** Time 
enough—you shall have it”); and at last, at the general re- 
hearsal, he brought it. The air above mentioned and the 
whole opera were soon the property of the whole world. In 
Paris a most amusing quarrel began between two papers—one, 
La France Musicale, which praised every note of Verdi to the 
sky, unreservedly, stupidly, with open partiality, so as even to 
make him enemies through this puffing injustice; the other, the 
Gazette Musicale, which nearly with equal violence and injustice 
attacked him, so much so that they said there was not a melody, 
not a morceau d'ensemble, in ** Rigoletto,” which nevertheless 
contained one of the most popular airs the world has known and 
the most admirable quartet. The inc ille lachryme was that 
both papers were owned by publishers—the /rance by the pub- 
lisher of Verdi's works, the Gazette by the publisher of Meyer- 
beer’s works. Their fighting only advertised the opera im- 
mensely, and thereby increased Its fame. Very small is the 
difference of the effect produced by a long article of praise or by a 
long article of abuse. Being discussed at all is the advan- 
tage, not being spoken of is the danger. Not two years after 
this eventful performance Verdi produced (in the first week of 


1851 


the year 1853) ‘‘ Il Trovatore.’”’ To say that ‘‘ II Trovatore’ 
conquered the world is not saying too much, because there is 
scarcely a village in Europe or America where those tortures, 
against which fortunately an act of Parliament does protect 
us, the barrel-organs don’t grind the ‘‘ Miserere” or ‘‘ Il 
balen,” or any piece of that score. Let those who pretend that 
the first necessity for a successful opera is a good libretto read the 
idiotic exposé of this ‘‘ Trovatore,” the first idea of which comes 
from an extremely interesting Spanish sketch of the same name, 
by a gifted youth only seventeen years old. Antonia Garcia Gut- 
tierez is the author of a book so excellent that one can barely 
imagine how it was possible for Piave to convert it into such rub- 
bish which could inspire Verdi with that treasure of sparkling 
melodies which he enriched his score with.— Temple Bar. 


LATEST CABLES.—It is said that Verdi will conduct the 
first performance of ‘‘ Othello” at the Opera Comique. 

The American tenor Winch and Mme, Trebelli and her daugh- 
ter will sail for New York in September. 

Adelina Spech, the once famous prima donna, who was men- 
tioned by Dumas in ‘‘ The Count of Monte Cristo,” and when in 
her prime a formidable rival of Malibran, is dead. She quitted 
the stage while in the zenith of her popularity and while yet in 
her youth, because of her rapidly increasing emdonpoint, which 
unfitted her for the performance of her principal rdles. 

The estate of Abbé Liszt realizes more than anybody supposed 
it would. A large sum is found deposited to his credit with the 
Rothschilds, which he bequeathed in equal shares to the widow of 
Richard Wagner and the eldest son of his other daughter, who 
was the wife of Emile Ollivier, and is now dead. To the Princess 
Wittgenstein he left his personal effects, manuscripts, letters, in- 
struments, &c., including the pianos which formerly belonged to 
Beethoven and Mozart. The last present sent to Liszt, and which 
arrived after his death, was a marble bust of Queen Victoria, sent 
by the Queen herself. 








There is a man in Danbury, Conn., who is made sick at 
his stomach on hearing any kind of music. It is said to be a 
birth inheritance. 


Jeannie Winston Speaks. 


P 3 Wasuincton, August 26, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 


AM a frequent reader of THe Musica Courier, 

and, seeing a false and silly article written on myself, repre- 
senting me as a quarrelsome and dictatorial woman, I claim your 
courtesy and justice to set me right and according to the truth. 
An account of the affair, as it appeared in the Washington press, 
will follow this letter. THe MusicAL Courier is a widely 
known and respected paper, and I will not allow your integrity 
and good faith to be imposed upon any more than I will submit 
to be misrepresented. The despatch from Washington, as it ap- 
pears in THE Musical Courier, is a few degrees more venom- 
ous than the story that appeared in the Washington Post, the 
supposition being that perhaps I might not see it. But, expect- 
ing to be misrepresented in New York, I resolved to keep myself 
informed. Hence this letter to you; and I write with the full 
conviction that I will meet with fair play at your hands. I am 
proud to tell you that { am in full possession of the esteem and 
affection of the Washington people, and my last week at Al- 
baugh’s Opera-House will ever be a memorable one to me. The 
whole week—as soon as I had announced to the public that it 
would be my last—was an expression of affection and regret, em- 
phasized by beautiful flowers and liberal applause. The climax 
was reached on my last night’s appearance by a perfect ovation. 
A crowded and enthusiastic house testified its regard, loading me 
with favor and conferring on me the loveliest and most expensive 
floral gifts. At the close of the opera I was called before the 
curtain and was not permitted to retire until I had spoken. I 
tried to express myself in grateful and fitting terms, and I am 
assured that no artiste who had ever visited Washington has ever 
endeared herself to their hearts as I have done. I write this be- 
cause my pride and pleasure in the fact is unbounded, and also as 
a proof that I have set myself right in the eyes of Washington 
people. 

The sympathy of the Washington public is entirely mine. And 
naturally I protest at being maligned abroad. The press of 
Washington have extended a courteous readiness to assist me in 
the truth, and their justice and help assure me of the like favor 
from you. Of the ‘‘tone” of the dispatch in THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER I will not speak, but I would like you to have the im- 
pression of me that I am a woman of some dignity of character 
and demeanor, and do not indulge in the silly and unladylike be- 
havior imputed to me. Added to my contradictions in the 
Washington Post, I also add these to the accusations in the des- 
patch of THE MUSICAL CourRIER : 

I did not threaten that I would not sing ; I did not know Louis 
de Lange had been sent for; I had not interfered with the opera, 
and was entirely “up” in the business of the scene, and also that 
none of the above was the reason of the discussion that took place. 
I did not try to ‘trun the whole machine,” nor did I guarre/ with 
anyone. I simply defended myself and the company from the 
curses and abuses of the manager, who interfered with what he 
had no right, and whose proper place is in the office, in the front 
of the house. The company afterward thanked me for my de- 
fense of them, and as a proof of their regard and respect have 
given orders for an oil-portrait of myself as Boccaccio, It is to be 
life-size, and will bear a suitable inscription. I trust that [ may 
interest you, dear sirs, to see that I am cleared in the pages of 
your valuable paper, and with excuses for my lengthy but very 
sincere letter, I remain yours sincerely 


HOME NEWS. 








——W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, has been in town. 
Arthur Mees, of Cincinnati, is in town. He will be- 


come a resident of this city. 








Clara Louise Kellogg returned to New York from 
Paris, arriving here last Sunday. 
Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, who has been here a 
few weeks, returns to Baltimore to-morrow. 
——Thirty coryphées of the ballet of the American Opera 
Company will sail from Liverpool next Tuesday. 
Mr. Gustave Hinrichs, first assistant conductor of the 
American Opera Company, is expected here this week. 
We understand that Angelo contemplates opening 
his season of Italian opera here with Verdi's ‘' Luisa Miiller.” 
——It is expected that Gilbert & Sullivan’s new opera on 
an Egyptian subject cannot be produced here before December. 
Mr. B. Ebann will continue as violin instructor in 
He formerly acted as violin teacher in the Jacobsohn 














Cincinnati. 
School. 





Some reports have been spread that the wife of one 
of the American Senators is anxious to join the American Opera 
Company. 

Among the musical ladies at the Spring House, Rich- 
field Springs, last week, were Mrs. Annie Louise Tanner, Mrs. 
Gertrude Luther and Miss Marion Simms. 

The Courtney Ladies’ quartet has a splendid con- 
tralto singer, especially for ensemble singing ; we refer to Mrs. 
Arthur C. Taylor. The quartet will have many engagements 
next season. 

















It is not generally known, but Roland Reed, the comedian, 
! was formerly a musi¢-book canvasser in Michigan. 
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A Concert at Dolgeville. 

HE audience which had the good fortune to be 
present at the concert given last Saturday evening, August 
28, at the Club House, of Dolgeville, N. Y., for the benefit of 
the Dolgeville School Society, heard the best coucert given in 
Central New York for many years past. It was arranged under 
the auspices of Mr. Richard Arnold, the violinist, who brought 
to his assistance Mrs. Richard Arnold, the pianist, Miss May 
Woolever of Little Falls, a young lady pianist, pupil of Carl 
Faelten ; Mr. Oscar Steins and Mr. Fritz Steins, baritones, and 
Louis Blumenberg, violoncello virtuoso. The program was as 
follows and it will be seen that in quality is similar to those given 

during the season at Steinway or Chickering Halls : 


Violin solo, |" Romance.” | |. 
* (* Tarantelle,” f 


Mr. Richard Arnold. 


sales Wis ihe, aelaciels siadindebiaedee ste Saurte 


Song, *‘ Bride Bells’ 
Mr. Oscar Steins. 
‘*Larghetto”’ 
Pe Be... cn dannaludosineeeepe>stiaw ony Scharwenka 
Miss May Woolever. 


Piano solo, ; 


Violoncello solo, ‘* Danse Hollandaise”’ 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg. 
Song, “ My Angel” 

Mr. Fred Steins. 
j* Berceuse Africaine”’ | 
'* Danse Negre” 
Mr. Richard Arnold. 
Piano solo, § “ Nocturno” [oceeeeeeeeee ceeeeeeeecere oe eres L. Brassin 
I tos nahh dc eh addmesiuns onto weenie 1. A. Pacher 
Mrs. Richard Arnold. 


Violin solo, . Fauchey 


EE, 9S NO 0 sack, onda scaeeeaavetes opcarbatedus Sivori 
Mr. Louis Blumenberg. 
Duet, ** The Knight and the Hermit”’.................. 
Messrs. Fred and Oscar Steins. 
Violin solo, ** Souvenir de Haydn” 
Mr. Richard Arnold. 
ee, eee I ao nc ocr nccncc ccc ncscccccceces Sidney Smith 


Mrs. R. Arnold and Miss M. Woolever., 


..... Concone 


A criticism of the performance is under the circumstances not 
called for, as the artists who participated were actuated by the 
loftiest motives in joining hands for the advancement of this 
worthy object. Suffice it to say, that the various numbers on the 
program were rapturously applauded by an intelligent and dis- 
criminating audience, and encores were played and sung that add- 
ed to the pleasure the evening brought with it. While the artists 
who came from distant points must be credited for their disinter- 
estedness, especial praise must be accorded to Mr. Richard Arnold 
for his unremitting and successful efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of an artistic event, productive of such results as will accrue 
by means of this concert to the Dolgeville School Society and the 
citizens of Dolgeville. 

Events of this kind help to educate people to appreciate the 
better and higher grade of music, and when once they have 
tasted of its flavor they will ever afterward have a desire to learn 
more of its ingredients. Altogether there is a general educa- 
tional process at work in Dolgeville, which in course of time will 
prodace unlooked-for results in that prosperous and unique town 
and by contact, with the surrounding country. 

Besides a large number of the best people of Dolgeville and 
vicinity there were present from Little Falls the Hon. Judge 
Hardin, the Hon. A. M. Mills, Charles E. Palmer, Mr. H. Skin- 
ner, Mr. Ingham and Mr. W. G. Milligan; also Mr. Ingham, of 
New York ; Mr. W. R. Greene and ladies from Utica, Mrs. and 
Miss Steins, of Brooklyn, and Miss A. Lyra, of New York; 
also Miss Ives, Mr. Reed and Mr. Albert Story, of Little Falls, 
and Miss Walker, of Rockford, Ill. The concert, after deduct- 
ing expenses, netted over $200 for the School Society. 








Latest from the London “ Figaro.” 
The first chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine has 


recently converted into a divorce the ‘‘ separation de corps ” pro- 
nounced some time ago between Mme. Emilie Fourche, better 
known as the operatic vocalist Mme, Fursch-Madi, and her husband, 
Mr. Racul Madier de Montjau, formerly assistant conducter of the 
Paris Opéra. 

Miss Giulia Valda has returned to England to complete the 
arrangements for the Italian opera season under Mr. Angelo in 
New York. The company will, it is said, include Mmes. Mont- 
alba, Corieri, Borghi, Grobel, Messrs. Giannini, Poliani, Cesari, 
Pinto and Corsi. 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson has, it is alleged, engaged for his pro- 
vincial Italian opera season Miss Féhstrom, Messrs. Runcio and 
del Puente. 

Mme. Marie Roze has passed through Paris, returning to 
her duties with the Carl Rosa Company. Her husband, Col. 
Henry Mapleson, is still in bed at Vichy, undergoing a course of 
baths. 

"Edouard Grell, who entered the Berlin Sing Akademie 
in 1817, and was an honorary director of that institution, died last 
week at Steglitz, aged eighty-six. 

The death is announced at Vienna of probably the most 
prolific composer in the world. His name was Adolf Miiller, 
and during the eighty-four years of his life he is said to have 
written no less than 4,773 musical works of all sorts. In five 
years, from 1828, he wrote for the Theater an der Wien no less 
than sixty short operas, vaudevilles or parodies. Adolf Miiller’s 
real name was Schmid, and he was born October 7, 1802, at 
Tolna, in Hungary. He lost his parents when a child, but 
Rieger, the organist of St. James’s Church, Brunn, gave him les- 
sons, and at the mature age of eight he played a pianoforte con- 





certo at the Redoute. He became an opera singer, but having 
studied composition under Joseph Blumenthal, at Vienna, he wrote 
his first opera in 1825. From 1828 to 1847 he was conductor at 
the An der Wien, and after a short engagement at the Leopold- 
stadt Theatre he returned to the An der Wien. It is said he 
composed upward of 600 pieces for this theatre, including comic 
operas, operettas, musical farces and vaudevilles. He also wrote 
more than a thousand songs, and an extraordinary amount of 
dance and smaller pieces. His most important composition was 
a mass, but it is said to be a poor work. His son Adolf, born 
in 1839, is also a theatre conductor and composer. 








Baltimore Given a Chance. 
Ba.timoreE, August 30, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
HEN I look over the plans and projects in- 
tendep to be carried out in a musical way in this city next 
season, I am tempted to believe that the millenium is at hand. It 
looks as if our worthy city is bent on moving, and in a favorable 
and progressive direction, too, and if our citizens do not move by 
themselves there seem to be people among us who want to induce 
them. Outside of the Peabody concerts, which have had for so 
many years the difficult task imposed upon them to provide all our 
musical wants and which subsequently broke down under the 
heavy charge, many new institutions have come to life during the 
last few years. The Oratorio Society has been formed, and after 
a hard struggle survived, which does show that the society be- 
longs to the class of people which Darwin would call *‘ the fittest.” 
Indeed the Oratorio Society has been paying 5 per cent. dividend 
this season, or at least is going to do so, thanks to the happy idea 
of their president, who bought the Natatorium and turned it into 
atemporary music-hall during the winter season. By means of 
the contributions received during the summer by the “‘ great un- 
washed ” who want to be clean, the society is now in the position 
to spend money during the winter in purifying the inner man by 
giving him good music at cheap prices. 

Not long ago a mixed chorus society was formed in East Balti- 
more, under the direction of Professor Todf, and is doing good 
work and is getting along financially. The latest move for more 
and better music is the formation of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which will give five concerts during the winter in addition to the 
six given by the Peabody Institute. The programs will be of 
a high order, and the best possible artistic standard attained. I 
also hear that in spite of all previous assertions the American 
Opera will again try the‘r luck in our city—at least, the Academy 
of Music has been engaged for several nights, and if we do “ot 
fare as badly as Mr. McVicker in Chicago we may rely on a repe- 
tition of the musical treat given us last spring, which, unfortun- 
ately for Baltimore and the company, was so poorly appreciated. 
I hear also that Mr. W. E. Heimendahl has the idea to organize 
classes on a large scale for the cultivation of children’s voices on 
the plan adopted by Mr. W. L. Tomlins in Chicago, who in the 
course of four years has not only trained as many thousand 
voices, but has imbued his little pupils with knowledge and a 
true appreciation of true musical art. The German singing so- 
cieties will be in sharp competition with each other. Mr. Hei- 
mendahl has gone to New York for the sole purpose of selecting 
new and good works to be given by the Germania Maennerchor 
during the season. Whether the conductors have done as much 
we are not prepared to say, but wish they had. Compared with 
other seasons this is music in quantities, and our citizens have 
an opportunity to show that their attentions and interests are not 
all gobbled up by their social engagements, that they are not ad- 
vocates of the ‘‘don’t-care” spirit of the Baltimore Sun. There 
will be lots of good music in Baltimore, and our townspeople 
ought to and I hope will support all these old and new enter- 
prises, not for the sake of those who are their promoters, no, but 
for their own. PHILO, 








A Brahms Honorarium. 
E are reliably informed that the price paid by 
Simrock, the Berlin publisher, to Johannes Brahms for 
his fourth symphony, and which was in the shape of an honora- 
rium, was 40,000 marks ($10,000), an unprecedented price. The 
symphony is in E minor, a key in which no great symphony has 
been written—great in our modern sense of the word. 
The honorarium which Brahms received for his third sym- 
phony, and which was secured by Gutman, of Vienna, was 
21,000 marks ($5,250). 


Gerster Not Cardini. 
HE latest news received by us from private sources 
is to the effect that Mme. Gerster-Gardini desires a legal 
separation from her husband, Dr. Gardini; that she has already 
left him and is residing in Paris, while he remains at Bologna. 
No cause is assigned for her act. Mme. Gerster spends consider- 
able time in Paris at the house of Mme. Marchesi. 








Miss Ida Kleber sang at a concert given on the 2oth of 
this month, at Devil’s Lake, Wis., and evoked decided inter- 
est by her solos.— Pittsburgh East End Bulletin. 

Among the choral works which will be produced by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Society this season are Berlioz’s ‘* Faust,” 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and Weber’s cantata ‘‘ Kampf und 
Sieg.” @ 
Another American prima donna is said to have made a 
success at Covent Garden, London. She is known as Mlle. Marie 
Decca, but here she was Miss Mary Johnston, daughter of Judge 
Johnston, of Washington, D.C. She is a Marchesi pupil. 





A Consideration of Collateral Aids 
to Develop Piano Technique. 

N times past and up to the advent of the Liszt or 

virtuoso school the advisability of mechanical aids for the 
furtherance of piano technique has been regarded with considerable 
incredulity and suspicion by the large majority, of course without 
tangible basis or reason. Such expedients as have been in vogue 
with the ignorant and unthinking instructor have all resulted in 
disability, many times permanently, and as a rule to the detri- 
ment and disfigurement of the hand. To one of reflection 
the total lack oi philosophy or want of physiological knowl- 
edge on the part of such practitioners was, of course, the 
logical explanation of these disasters. For instance, the 
barbarous practice of forcing the fingers apart by hard ob- 
jects on small and undeveloped hands, with the mistaken 
notion of increasing the hand compass, to the disfigurement of 
such hands, the placing of pencils or sticks on the top of the 
hand to compel steadiness (an unnatural proceeding), the 
adoption of hand-guides placing the hands at once in a sfrait- 
jacket, and many other practices, some of more absurd and cruel 
character, all these are and have been to my mind a proclamation 
of ignorance and stupidity and a harmful and pernicious treatment 
of hands and fingers. A want of judgment also (a logical sequence 
of ignorance) has contributed to largely and hopelessly damage 
players, who, in consequence of this ignorance, have overtaxed 
muscles and tendons, with fatal effect. The use of instruments 
having abnormally stiff actions, with the idea of strengthening 
the fingers, is another relic of barbarism, thus placing in imme- 
diate action the most pernicious and disastrous employment of 
the muscles, which should take on their development in a rational, 
natural way—gradually, from weak to strong, from slow to fast, 
from little to big. In fact, piano growth must be the same as 
that of all animal and vegetable life—imperceptible and ever- 
expanding by normal degrees. How absurd to make demands of 
muscle which has not yet grown to that demand ; to expect it to 
do what it cannot yet do, has not grownto! As well expect a 
child to perform the taxing feats of the trained acrobat, or expect 
a horse to pull six times its physical capacity. Fatal mistake ! 

Can you replace the elasticity once pud/ed out of a rubber band ? 
‘*Tf the salt hath lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 
Now, the immense stride in piano-playing has been largely 
brought about, many to the contrary notwithstanding, by the ex- 
ercise of thought, reason, reflection and study of philosophical 
and physiological law on the part of progressive musicians, who 
have had desire to keep pace with this progressive age. To 
therefore hoot at mechanical aids based on sound scientific law at 
this time would be but to exhibit shallowness and bigotry on the 
part of all such disclaimers. Now, I shall briefly review such 
mechanical appliances as have come to my notice: 

1. Digitorum or dumb keyboard, of about one octave or more 
compass, portable ; used at this day by a number of traveling 
artists ; a dumb thing, like aerated bread—a substance without 
taste. 2. Hand-guide, an apparatus which buttons on the front of 
the instrument, consisting of two horizontal rods above each 
other, sufficiently apart to insert the hands between, the practice 
being prosecuted in that manner, thus, as I previously stated, 
placing the hands in a strait-jacket, and placing hand-paralysis 
within the easy reach of the victim, and such remains when the 
instrument is removed. 

Why not start right? Keep the hand still by careful watchful- 
ness and exercise of will-power, without depending on artificial 
help. Keep the hand still thus, and the habit, once established, 
remains permanently. The hand-guide I consider a relic of bar- 
barism. Next comes the dactylion, a device of steel arms radi- 
ating upward from a similar band, which encircles the wrist, to 
which it is securely attached, from which arms extend cords, at 
the end of which are attached rings through which the fingers are 
placed. The fingers are kept a slight distance from the keys, 
which can be struck only by forcing the finger down by muscular 
action. Now, this may be considered excellent by many, and I 
do not here propose to extol or condemn it, not having had prac- 
tical observation of the apparatus, but this seems to me to come 
in the line of artificial help, which when removed, a3 it must be for 
performance, will result in the hand relieved thus of restraint to 
fall back in its old habit. This clever invention is that of Mr. 
L. Levasson, of Cincinnati, I believe. The question arises: Do 
these temporary aids result in permanent good, and is not the 
remedy worse than the disease? I think a better way is to rely 
upon the will power at once and compel, by industrious and care- 
ful means, the proper position and habits without these ex- 
traneous aids. I now come to the latest products of invention 
and which | do not class with those already mentioned, but which 
more nearly approach the natural and rational, I refer to the 
**technicon” of Brotherhood. This device is certainly based 
upon scientific and philosophical law, the product of much 
thought, and admirable in its way. It is the best device yet 
mentioned, and yet is but a finger gymnasium to be sure, putting 
the hand and fingers through all those motions calculated for its 
development, many of which are specially adapted to fitting the 
hand for piano-playing and many that are not specially apropos. 


| I do not mean by this any depreciation of the technicon, but its 


modus operandi is that of the gymnasium and not of the piano. 
Now comes the mute piano of Mr. Petersilyea, which is simply 
the digitorum expanded to its full capacity, still, like its more 
primitive type, dumd. It, however, is piano-like, and therefore in 
advance of its predecessors. Right here [ ask can the proper 
correct touch, that which surely produces a musical tone, be con~ 
clusively determined to a pupil's satisfaction without any sound 
whatever? I think not; yet 1 may be mistaken, and do not wish 
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to be understood as belittling the mute piano. It simply does 
not satisfy me as the apparatus which, in concluding this article, 
I shall now name, and one which overcomes all these affections, 
and etabodies in its plan common sense, rationality and direct 
practicability, and thoroughly piano-like. I refer to the techni- 
phone, invented by Mr. A. K. Virgil. Here to my mind is the 
acme thus far of devices for the furtherance of piano technique. 
This apparatus resembles closely the mute piano of Mr. Peter- 
silyea, but contains these two vital features, rendering it pre-emi- 
nent. First, the finger is used with precisely the same finger 
motions as are required on the piano, with this difference—there 
are warning clicks produced by the action which surely and uner- 
ringly proclaim the correctness or falsity of the touch. This is 
therefore not dumé, as the others. While not producing musical 
sounds it makes known to the student in a manner to fully con- 
vince and establish confidence. Not only the down but the 
up motion (a very important matter indeed and too little consid- 
ered) are taken account of. When a perfect legato is »ffected such 
result is indicated by one click of the key, instead of two, which 
proclaims un-simultaneous motions, I have found in my profes- 
sional work that much confusion and vagueness arises on the part 
of students about definiteness of touch and the sure realization of 
all the various kinds employed in piano music. Of course, just 
so long as the ideas are foggy on these points, just so long will they 
be stumbling-blocks in the path of a large majority of students. In 
the techniphone these fogs are dispelled by the sunlight of precise 
demonstration ; dispelling doubt, establishing confidence, awak- 
ening fresh zeal in incentive to practice; the ‘‘ crooked is made 
straight,” and all goes “merry as a marriage bell.” The pupil, 
after practising on this instrument, steps right to the piano key- 
board with precisely the same motions, accomplishing the same 
legitimate results. Herein is the pronounced superiority of this 
climax of piano device reached. Theinventor, Mr, A. K. Virgil, 
has given to the world a great invention, which will accomplish 
wonders, shorten the pathway of study and prove a boon to each 
one that tries it. The seeker after truth will adopt the part of 
wisdom by sending to Mr. Virgil, No. 7 West Fourteenth-st., 
New York, for a descriptive pamphlet of this invention, and 
better still, examine and test it, which, when once thoroughly 
done, will commend itself in such manner as to render its posses- 
sion a necessity. EpMUND S. MATTOON. 
Corumaus, Ohio, August 20, 1886, 


The American Opera Company Wins. 

UDGE DONOHUE, in Supreme Court, Special 
J Term, has decided against Miss Emma Berger in her suit 
against the American Opera Company upon a claim of $5,000, 
alleged to be due under a contract made with Charles E. Locke, 
manager of the opera company. Miss Berger met William Hock, 
the agent of Mr. Locke, in Berlin last year, and a contract was 
entered into by which she was to take leading réles with the com- 
pany during the season of 1886-7. Last fall she arrived here 
with Mr. Locke from Europe. She sang in the presence of Man- 
ager Locke, and he admitted that she had an excellent voice, but 
said that he had engaged all his artists for the leading parts and 
could not carry out the contract. Miss Berger then sued him to 
recover damages. Mr. Locke defended the suit upon the claim 
that he had not authorized Hock to make the contract, which, in 
any event, was a provisional one, subject to his approval. 

In deciding the case, which was tried before him last spring, 
Judge Donohue says : 

** The first question that arises is, assuming that the contract 
was made, had the agent a right to make it without the subse- 
quent approval of the defendant? The plaintiff's evidence throws 
but little light on this point, as it is evident that the negotiations 
were had between the agent of the defendant and the agent of the 
plaintiff. The defendant's agent swears positively that he dis- 
closed the nature of his agency to the agent of the plaintiff before 
the contract, and shows the paper from the defendant under 
which he acted. This paper discloses the fact that the power of 
the agent was to make contracts subject to the defendant's ap- 
proval, and that notice of such approval reached the plaintiff be- 
fore she left Europe. The contract was one that under agent’s 
authority needed approval, and without it was not binding on the 
defendant, There is no proof anywhere of any approval, anJ, on 
the contrary, there is proof of a dissent on the defendant's part, 
and on this ground the complaint must be dismissed. There are 
other defences set up, but on this I think the plaintiff wholly 


fails.” 





He Does Not Believe It. 
Editors Musical Courier 
ERTAIN statements in one of the daily papers 
and in THE Musicat Courier should not be permitted to 
pass without the denial which truth calls for, 

In one of the daily papers last week an interview with Mme. 
Minnie Hauk-Wartegg was printed, in which that lady is said to 
have remarked that she had frequently appeared in concerts to- 
gether with the late Franz Liszt, and that she had been requested 
by Cosima Wagner to sing the part of £/sa at Bayreuth, the 
latter request having been made lately, The statement in THE 
Musica. Courier of last week, to which I refer, informs its 
readers that the Minnie Hauk Concert Company would begin its 
season of concerts at Pittsburgh that night (August 25). 

I humbly protest against such a series of misrepresentations 
and falsehoods. I do not care to moralize upon this system of 
‘* pushing ” a singer or a concert enterprise. It is too late in the 
day to do that. But I do hold that the record of history should 





be corrected when it is falsely promulgated, and I do hold that it 


is the mission of the press not only to print the news, but to print 
it correctly, and if it happens to fall into error to permit rectifica- 
tions tobe made. Therefore, I ask you to insert in your paper 
this communication. 

The impression which Mme. Minnie Hauk-Hesse-Wartegg en- 
deavors to create in the interview in the daily paper is that she in 
the past had been a companion of|Liszt on a concert tour ; that is, 
that Franz Liszt considered her artistic abilities sufficiently great 
to call for the lady to accompany him during atour. I must, 
at the sacrifice of gallantry, deny that any such occurrence ever 
took place. During the twenty-five years preceding his death 
Liszt did not concertize in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
He played at Pesth or Vienna or Rome, and at a few other places, 
chiefly for charitable objects only. 

I believe on one occasion Mme. Minnie Hauk-Hesse assisted at 
a concert given by Liszt in a small Hungarian city. To sing ina 
concert given under the auspices of Franz Liszt has for nearly 
fifty years been considered a rare distinction for an artist. If 
Mme. Minnie Hauk-Wartegg-Hesse enjoyed that distinction once 
or twice she should be congratulated, and with the congratula- 
tion should be coupled the regret that she now abuses the dead 
master’s kind disposition by dragging his name into an uncalled- 
for deceptive untruth. As to Cosima Wagner’s invitation, I must 
say it is so grossly absurd that a mention of it is sufficient to an- 
nihilate Mme. Hauk’s reference to it. 

The triumph Mme. Hauk enjoyed when she found such state- 
ments emanating from her lips in print must have been an unal- 
loyed one, for minds such as hers cannot understand that there are 
certain limits beyond which a ‘‘ business” or a ‘‘ speculation 
cannot be tolerated. The statement in THE MusICAL COURIER 
that ] desire should be corrected, and in which Mme. Hauk is said 
to have opened her season in Pittsburgh, is of less moment, but 
it proves that these misrepresentations are consistently per- 
Pittsburgh is one of the important cities, and an 
To begin it in a smalj 


” ” 


petrated. 
eligible place to start a concert season in. 
town would not be as creditable from a ‘' business” point of 
view. The statement in your paper should nevertheless be true. 
The Minnie Hauk Concert Company did not begin its season in 
Pittsburgh. It began it in either McKeesport or Uniontown, 
both little towns near Pittsburgh. If an intelligent man like 


Hesse Wartegg, and an “‘aristocrat,’”’ a European ‘‘ nobleman,” 
who would probably be compelled, were he residing at home, to 
challenge the writer of these lines to ‘‘ mortal combat” because 
his honor had been wounded, I say, if he can engage in or 
tolerate such ‘‘ business ” as this, the time is not far distant when 
the logic of events will compel persons of his stamp to admit that 
the shrewd business men are not limited to Yankeedom, and that 


Barnum is not the only humbug. YANK, 


{ We are unable to contradict anything stated in the above | 


communication, and are under special obligations to our 
correspondent for calling our attention to the error in 
last week’s MUSICAL COURIER.— EDITORS MUSICAL 
COURIER. } 








About Liszt. 


HE following article from a French paper ap- 
peared in the Boston Hera/d. Read it and wonder : 

Liszt was a strange compound of strength and weakness, but 
his strength was of the best, and his weakness harmed no one but 
himself. An article on this subject, quoted from a Paris journal, 
may interest your readers, and gives one a very amusing idea of 
Liszt’s life in Rome during the pontificate of Pius LX.: 

‘** The familiar card of the Princess X. made one day a sudden 
sensation in social circles. It ran thus: ‘Come and take an ice 
with me to-morrow evening. We shall hear Liszt.’ 
the god of the hour. Gossip was busy with his friendship for 
Mme. de W. 
celebrated pianist the legitimate ratification of their affection ; 
that Liszt, quite averse to marriage, had interposed between his 
friend and himself the obstacle of his sacred engagement to take 


Liszt was 


holy orders. 
with clerical vestments, and curiosity, not entirely divested of 
malice, was excited. ‘ We shall hear Liszt !’ 

** Not one of the bidden guests failed to accept the summons of 
the Princess X. Old Roman patricians, the foreign colony, Eng- 
lish, Americans, the corps diplomatique, officers of the Pontifical 
army, many prelates and even cardinals, gathered in her salon, 
happy for the promised attraction, and promising themselves the 
pleasure of hearing the illustrious pianist and new abbé. Liszt 
appeared, The long black robe became well his tall, thin figure. 
He wore it without embarrassment, with that weary and a little 
haughty expression which never really left him. Hereceived with 
dignity the homage of the lovely ladies, saluting them majestic- 
ally, scarcely deigning to open his lips, and producing upon the 
spectators, especially the young and timid, a feeling of awe. 
They found the atmosphere of the room imbued with his pres- 
The more courageous brought him champagne and lemon 
ice, but their hands trembled while doing it. One whispered as 
if in church. One feared to disturb the repose of the lion. The 
evening advanced, and still the master had not approached the 
grand Erard which stood open for him. The Princess X. at last 
decided to solicit him to play. The guests breathlessly awaited 
the hoped-for pleasure ; they placed themselves in the most favor- 
able positiogs for hearing. The discreet murmur of conversa- 
tion aatiiashes. It was an hour of ecstasy. But Liszt 
had nerve ; he refused to take his place at the piano. The prin- 
cess insisted; she reminded him that he had played at the 
Colonna Palace. Why should he not play here ? 


ence. 





It was said that the lady had exacted from the | 


All wondered at the sudden investment of the artist | 


** Liszt, cold and i ble, wered 
play!’ 

‘* The princess was desperate. Her guests had been brought 
here by a false hope. In the midst of the general silence the 
colloquy became painful. A few charitable souls came to the 
rescue ; a prelate interfered. The master was obstinate. The 
prettiest women deluged him with eloquent solicitations and sup- 
plicating looks. All efforts failed. The great spirit remained 
cold, and he declined in a tone cutting and incisive. All seduc- 
tions were powerless to move him. 

‘*In the midst of the general dismay, a young lady, excited 
and irritated like all the rest, rose and addressed in these terms 
the unfortunate mistress of the house, who sat upon thorns: 
* Dear princess, the master has refused us the great happiness his 
presence made us hope for. We cannot hear his divine har- 


briefly, ‘I will not 





monies! But, since our friends expect music, I will, although 
very unworthy, offer my modest assistance. I will go to the 
piano,’ 


‘* The stupefaction could not have been greater if one had seen 
the cupola of St. Peter’s perform a fandango. The benumbed 
audience watched curiously the young woman. She was an Amer- 
ican, very gay, very daring, very witty, well known for her eccen- 
tricities, but a woman of mind and real talent, and so young and 
pretty that no one could find fault with her. She gracefully un- 
gloved her hands, while the princess murmured her astonished 
thanks, seized the arm of the first cavalier who presented himself, 
and went and seated herself on the piano stool. This scene at- 

tracted a wondering attention. _For a while everybody forgot 
Liszt for the beautiful eyes of her who took his place, With the 

precision of an artiste, but the mischief of a child, she preluded 
brilliantly. Oh, the piece! It was a parody, 
| extra noisy, of the most noisy composition of Liszt. And what 
gave piquancy to the thing was that the executante imitated ex- 
actly the method of the master. The notes vibrated more and 
more under her furious attacks ; they growled angrily ; the hands 
| ran as if they were mad over the electrified keys. Soon it was 
| not only the finger but the fist which hammered the notes, or per- 
| haps the arm, and even the elbow struck the ivory in burlesque 
chords. 
| ‘* The American lady was no longer seated—she played stand- 
| ing, her eyes raised to heaven, the head turned up, rolling her 
| glances, either swooning or maddened, about the room, and shak- 
ing herself like an evil spirit. Finally, her hair, shaken as if by 
| a whirlwind, escaped from the comb and fell in a sheet about 
| her shoulders, She interrupted her play, raising herself with 
| a gesture toward her forehead, exactly like the master, then pant- 
iny, exhausted, laid on with all her force the last hoarse chords 
and let herself fall upon the piano stool, apparently half fainting. 
| The taboret broke with a groan, and at the same moment some 
| of the strings of the piano cracked under this last pressure. 

‘* Never shall I forget the effect of this joke, doubtful as it 
was on the whole. The guests forgot all decorum, they writhed 
with laughter, they held their sides, they wept. The thing was 


so unexpected, she was so droll, that no one could check the 
| gaiety of this immense salon. The good princess could only fol- 
low the tide. And the master? He grew wan, green and red, 
by turns, and picked nervously at the buttons on his new cassock. 
| He threw a wandering glance upon the audience. No one dared 
| to fix his gaze upon him; they were all well bred, but they 
| laughed aloud, although without malice or any intention of 
| being insulting or aggressive. Thus the abbé was enabled to 
gain the door and glide out without being perceived. The lesson 
was severe, I admit, but it has borne fruit. Since then one has 
| rarely seen the Abbé Liszt protect himself too much from his 
| admirers. A gracious and well-timed prayer has rarely found 
| him deaf.” 





| 
But the piece! 








Judic’s Scandinavian tour is under the management of M. 
Schurmapn, 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken is expected to return from 
| Europe in a few days. 
| A German translation of Mrs, Ole Bull’s biography of 
| Ole Bull is published by Lutz, of Stuttgart. 
| The court singer, Fricke, of Berlin, has just been deco- 
rated with the order of the Prussian Crown, fourth class. 

A corgespondent asks: “ Would you or any of your many 
readers inform a constant reader how to learn to play the flute?” 
Not if we know ourselves. —Aurlington Free Press. 

Dr. Hanslick does not admire Gounod’s oratorios. Hav- 
| ing recently heard the ‘‘ Mors et Vita” in London he writes to 
| the Meue Freie Presse that this oratorio and the ‘‘ Redemption” 
are ‘‘two works in which talented senility strives to get along 
with the crutches of religious sentimentality. The ‘Redemption ’ 
was also given in Vienna with a success which, lukewarm as the 
music itself, make it improbable that the ‘ Mors et Vita,’ too, 
will be placed before us, This second oratorio of Gounod is writ- 
ten in the same effeminate, consciously innocent style, in the 
same incredibly empty homophonic scoring as its predecessor, 
which it surpasses, however, in verbosity and insipidity.” 

Scaria, whose untimely death deprived the world of its 
greatest dramatic singer, was the only vocalist who ever suo 
ceeded in winning the favor of Bismarck, The Chancellor re- 
peatedly invited him as his guest at Varzin and Kissingen, and 
when they parted the last time he gave him a valuable diamond 
ring. Insanity was hereditary in Scaria’s case, his father having 
died of a mental disease two years ago. This proved a great 
shock to Scaria’s nerves, and repeated financial losses from un- 
successful speculation aecelerated his own death, Some years 
ago he was quite well off, his American trips having brought him 
in $30,000, Like many other great artists he failed on the 
occasions when he made his first appearances. At Pesth, 
Briinn, Frankfort and Leipsic he was pronounced hopeless, but 


he went to London and continued his studies under Garcia, and 
finally found his level at Vienna and at Bayreuth, where Wagner 


| 
Charles Fradel is very ill. . 
| 


} 








esteemed him most of all his artists. —Zvening Post. 
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Professional Cards. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, Ill. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


CAROLA DORN, 
CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school ~ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
est Fortieth Street. 
AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. Coty, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West q9th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, - 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin Schoo), Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 





MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 

aga Fifth Avenue, New York, 

MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Yo. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction. 





Care of Wm, Knane & Co., 
tra Fifth Avenue, City. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto, Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASOQN, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 








DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York, 





ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


M. L. BARTLETT, 
Voice Culture, 
Kimball Building, cor, State and Adams Streets, 
Chicago, I'l. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacuer, 
aa1 East 18th Street, New York. 





MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New york ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), F srlin, and to Mr. William 
some of Steinway & Sons, New York, 

‘or terms apply at the above address, 





M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


ConcerT AND Oratorio SINGER, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 
MISS DORA BECKER 

Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 

New York, 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 
Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 


Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 

** Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, a)l the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Bro»xklyn, N. Y. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLturg, 

Address “Tue Ftoripa,” 31 Second Avenue, 

or care of Steinway Hall, New ¥ ork, 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 
Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
11 E, 14th Street. Room 8, 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 
as Union Square, New York, 





VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York 


The Celebrated 


N LU atin 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt, Rabins‘ein, Scharwenka « 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-13, Kronenst. Berlin. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 











402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 











DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE TECHNIPHONE, “rice pio. 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the plaver from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 
Prices—5% octaves, 50.00; 7% octaves, 870,00, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


BENT PIANO 





GS (PAR EXCELLENCE) 
R.+-M.+BENT:+:&+CoO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & Cco., 453 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 











t. + a » ~ he Sor” 
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CARL MAND 


BY SPROIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


TO THE 
ROTAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 
OF GERMANY 


COBLENZ, GERMANY. 





i 
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Fair Dealing, 


Full Cownt. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


PP song aren, Of 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

Apetaiwe Exutsition, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnatt InpustriaL Exposirion, 1881- 
1882—Highest Award. 

New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. 

<s; curra Exutsirion, 1883—Silver Medal. 


—— 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


cyW OOD Pp 





Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypngy INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MeELBourne INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 

















IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 

at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 

by the best process, furnished in ‘facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for =stimat<, 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 342. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 820,00 Nine Months. 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 Twelve Months... 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. m. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1886, 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLOERSHEKIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING. 


JOHN E. HALL, Western Representative. 


CHICACO. 


——_~.-_—_ 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, l 
44 Lakssipe Buitpinc, 
Cuicaco, August 28, 1886. 4 


HERE has been during the past week a considerable 
T revival of trade, not, perhaps, in the wholesale de- 
partments, which do not seem to vary much from week to 
week, but in the retail sales, which have been quite re- 
markable for this time of the year. One house in this 
city only had one of their leading instruments left on the 
floor, and had started in to clean out their second-grade 
pianos, and were doing it as fast as any reasonable mor- 
tals could desire. This is only one instance. All the 
houses report excellent retail trade. 

The opening of the New York houses on their own ac- 
count, which was mentioned in our columns of last week, 
has attracted considerable comment, and it is generally 
thought that more willfollow. The Kimball house some 
time ago advised the Chickerings to open their own 
house in this city, but Mr. Gildemeester, who is in con- 
trol, refuses to do so, though on what grounds is more 
than most men in the music trade in Chicagocan fathom. 

The professional part of Chicago are returning to 
their duties. The Chicago Musical College opens next 
Mr. M. L. 
as he says, yesterday commenced the 


week, Bartlett has begun again, and Mr. 
Emil Liebling, 
pleasurable task of training the future great pianist of 
the world. To the Chicagoan nothing is improbable or 
Mr. 


Liebling had opportunities of remaining East, but noth- 


unlikely to happen in this great and growing city. 


ing can induce him to leave Chicago, where for the last 
fourteen years he has been building up name, fame and 
wealth. 

Mr. A 
presented with a handsome gold watch and chain by the 


H. Reed, one of the Anarchist jury, who was 


trade here, was very reluctant to accept, thinking a 
wrong construction might possibly be placed on his 
accepting, but as it was explained to him that it was 
entirely subsequent to his actions and merely a testimo- 
nial of good feeling toward him, his scruples were over- 
The 
Elgin, with a monogram of his initials, and the chain is 


come watch is a very handsome hunting-case 
massive though plain. 
The following letter was addressed to Mr. Reed: 


Cuicaco, August 20, 1886 


1. H. Reed, Esq., City 
Dear Sik—The committee who will present this letter to 
You 


must allow me to say, however, in behalf of the representa- 


you will make appropriate remarks for the occasion. 


tives of the music trade in this city whose names are attached 
hereto, that in every instance they deemed it a pleasure to 
donate their little mite toward procuring the gift presented to 
The following 


you by the committee mentioned heretofore. 


is the list of those who wish to be remembered by you when 





you have occasion to look in your vest-pocket in quest of the 
time of day : 

W. W. Kimpa.t Co., 
Estry & Camp, 
Lyon & HEALY, 

S. BRAINARD’s Sons, 
J. O. TwicHe.t, 
Cuicaco Music Co., 

Yours respectfully, E. S. Conway. 

Mr. Reed in an interview expressed himself as follows 
on the action of the jury in the Anarchist trial: 

‘‘T think it would be a very bad precedent,” said Mr. A. H. 
Reed to a reporter of the /ourna/ who asked him what he 
thought of the proposition to raise a fund for the jury in 
appreciation of the service they had rendered the public 
by their verdict. ‘‘I do not think one of the jury would 
accept it. It would be a very unfortunate precedent, and 
while the men on the jury appreciate the public senti- 
ment that would prompt the act, at the same time | have 
talked with two other jurors, both of whom agreed with me and 
condemned the proposition in very severe terms. It would be 
against public interests. We have not done any more than any 
other twelve men ought to have done. There is no question 
about that. I say it would be against public interests, because 
it would be offering a premium to juries to take the side of 
popular favor in their verdicts if a money consideration was to 
follow any verdict that was rendered. It would not be the in- 
tention of those who touk the initiative in this case, but it would 
I really believe that if it 


STERLING COMPANY, 
Root & Sons Music Co., 
Curtiss & MAYER, 
B. SHONINGER Co., 
STEGER & SAUBER. 


degenerate into that in the future. 
was carried out more harm would be done by the precedent 
established than there has been good by the verdict we had ren- 
dered. 

** Another thing I would like to say in this connection, and 
that is that we were kept in such seclusion that I was perfectiy 
astounded at the intense excitement with which the result was 
watched for outside. We had no knowledge of that feeling 
and excitement on the part of the public, and we were struck 
so strongly and almost inevitably with that feeling of respon- 
sibility and solemnity attending our action that the public 
sentiment jarred on my feelings. We all felt it was so sacred 
a thing to take away the lives of the defendants that we ap- 
proached our decision with a great deal of fear and trembling, 
and only a feeling of the absolute necessity of it, not only 
under the law and the evidence, but in duty to the community, 
enabled us to do it, and when we came outside and saw the 
universal feeling of rejoicing and exultation it appeared very 
discordant to me. 

‘*I noticed in a morning paper an article to the effect that 
this trial demonstrated that the time was come for doing away 
with that relic of barbarism of secluding and keeping apart the 
jury from everybody else, and from all contact with the public, 
and that the law ought to be repealed. Now, the effect of this 
thing on my mind was to demonstrate to me and to others of 
the jurors that the law, as it is, is a wise, and, in fact, almost a 
necessary law, if we are to have impartial verdicts, because if 
we had felt the public pressure it would have added greatly to 
our perplexity, and might have given us the feeling that we 
were being influenced by the public clamor, whereas the fact 
that we lacked all knowledge of what was going on outside 
aided us to approach the subject with the impartial feeling that 
we had to keep the evidence strictly in view, and then after we 
had waited for the judge’s charge to see how broad the law 
would be we arrived at a judgment based upon only what we 
knew in our own little circle. While in smaller cases there 
would, no doubt, be no harm in juries being allowed to mix pro- 
miscuously with their fellows, yet it is only in great cases 
like this that the strength of the law is made manifest, and for 
the sake of arriving at strictly impartial verdicts I think the 
law should be maintained as it is, and that in cases of this kind 
personal privations should be of no moment whatever. Then 
our hardships were really overrated. The judge and attorneys, 
both for the defense and prosecution, were exceedingly, con- 
siderate of our situation, and we were allowed to have the 
papers, providing everything pertaining to the trial was cut out 
of them, and moreover we were allowed to have our wives visit 
us in our rooms, but always in the presence of the bailiff. We 
were not allowed to carry on any conversation except when 
the bailiff was right next to us. 

‘‘When we left the jury-room that night at about seven 
o'clock we supposed that the judge would be ready to take our 
verdict, but when we were marched over to the Revere Hotel 
for supper we were a pretty sober lot of boys. We were so 
pervaded with a feeling of the responsibility and solemnity of 
our action that we agreed among ourselves, after reaching our 
verdict, that we would not speak of the thing any more that 
night. The subject was tabooed, and we felt so sober that we 
went to bed early that night.” 

‘* Did the feeling of possible violence to the jurors enter into 
your consideration at all ?” 

‘The thing was not thought of that night. Not an atom of 
consideration was given it in any shape. It was not thought 





of by anyone that I heard. I believe it would not have made 
a particle of difference in any case. We were so intent on 
arriving at an agreement among ourselves on the question of 
the guilt or innocence of the defendants, that all other consid- 
erations were entirely lost sight of. I do not think any of us 
thought such an attempt at all probable. 

‘*The jury in all their deliberations strictly endeavored to 
keep in view the fact that they should not condemn anybody 
for opinions, but that our sole and entire business was to pass 
judgment on the evidence presented before the court in con- 
nection with the law as laid down by Judge Gary, because we 
realized very well the danger of setting any precedent that 
would be against the full and free expression of public opin- 
ion, either by speech or by the press. The dividing line is a 
narrow one, and we realized that we should confine ourselves 
strictly to the evidence, and in that respect it was a fortunate 
thing that we had no knowledge of public clamor that would 
induce us to do anything for the sake of pleasing the popular 
mind.” 

Mr. George W. Lyon goes East next week to select a 
number of Steinway grands and uprights. Lyon & 
Healy keep a large stock of Steinway pianos, and no- 
tably grands. Mr. Lyon while East will also superin- 
tend the introduction of some improvements he has 
been working on for some time past in a piano in which 
he is interested. The firm report a wonderful improve- 
ment in their small goods department, and while, as a 
matter of course, their piano sales amount to the largest 
sum in their business, their trade in band instruments, 
violins, &c., aggregates a total which is simply aston- 
ishing. 

Mr. William E. Wheelock, who has been here for the 
past week, leaves to-night for Milwaukee; he feels en- 
couraged over his new adventure, and as Curtiss & 
Mayer have done very well with the Wheelock piano 
there is no reason why he shouldn't. 

The Interstate Industrial Exposition of Chicago, 
which is the name given to the fair held here yearly, and 
which might be called for shortness the fair with the 
long name, opens next week, Wednesday. There area 
number of exhibitors among the music trade, though we 
do not know just who they are to be at present ; will give 
the names at a later date. 

W.H. Bush & Co. are getting to a point where a 
notice is not out of place. Their pianos have as names 
on them Wm. H. Bush & Co. and John Gertz & Co., and 
are made within two blocks of their warerooms on Chi- 
cago-ave. This is the piano which John G. Earhuff rep- 
resented to me as his make, but I have ascértained from 
both Mr. Gertz and Mr. Bush that Mr. Earhuff never 
had any interest in them whatever, in short that Mr. 
Earhuff never made a piano at all. Mr. Bush is a gen- 
tleman of business experience and considerable means, 
and will not hesitate to put all the capital in the business 
that it requires. He is not averse to handling other 
pianos as well as his own. It is probable that his son 
will give assistance to him, young Mr. Bush having con- 
siderable experience in the business and, as has been 
stated before, is a fine performer and good salesman. 

Mr. R. W. Blake left Chicago Thursday evening for 
New York. The Sterling Company are gaining ground 
daily; their piano is giving their agents perfect satisfac- 
tion. There is one thing to be said: There is no hum- 
bug about them, and the name which has been repre- 
sented by some as a stencil is simply called after Mr. 
Charles A.Sterling, the president of the company. Mr. 
Warren Collins, of Waco, Tex., was so well pleased with 
them that he has ordered quite a number. Mr. Collins 
is said to do an extensive business. 

Mr. Edgar Smith, salesman with the Kimball house, 
has gone on a pleasure trip to Canton, Dak., and will 
take in St. Paul, Minn., on his way. Mr. Smith is ac- 
companied by his wife. 


Of the dealers visiting here this week are J. H,~ 


Rheem, Ottumwa, Ia.; H. H. Bagg, Aurora, Ill; R. 
A. Rodesch, Dixon, Ill, and F. Henry Collins, Janes- 
ville, Wis., who are handling Estey & Camp’s goods ; 
W. H. Lighty, Monticello, Ind.; Clem Crawford, 
South Bend, Ind.; D. R. Bowlby, Rock Island, IIL; 
William Reinhardt, of the C. Hinze Company, Des 
Moines, Ia.; these last four are Kimball agents. Also, 
Willis Woodward, sheet music and instruments, of New 
York, and Miss M. Dyer, Waukegan, III. 

Mr. W. A. Kimberly lett here Thursday evening for 
Cleveland. He reports business satisfactory. 

Mr. F.C. Nichols, with the John Church Company, of 
Cincinnati, who has been spending the month here, has 
returned home. He was very much roca with Chi- 
cago, and says it seemed like a boom here all the time. 
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Tne superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow!l- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming m more extensively known. 





~ Receivea First Meaal ot Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO.. Maniifacturers, 140 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“uz” NEW_ENGLAND PIANO CO. 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


Sterling Pianos and Organs, 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 


Cc. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Generul Manager. 


PIANOS MADE ON STRICTLY RELIABL’ PRINCIPLES. 


Material and workmanship first-class throughout. In beauty of de- 


sign and finish unsurpassed. 


WE ASK DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY TO 
CORRESPOND FOR PRICES. 


Western Office and Vi7arerooms: 


{79 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 


THE STERLING COMPANY. 





favorites for years. 
{2}Op JsO; MUU OF WAAY *a.1Bd 


O10 LA popONtjSU0D S| UBZIQ OV 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON, KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
VENEERS BROS.. 
seme se 4 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRAD#@ 


Upright Pianos 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Eighth St., ast River, 
¢ 40 Union Square, New York, 
NEW YORK. : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE 








FACTORY 





THe WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced, 





OVER SIGHTY DIFFERENT STyrLEes. 
&@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 

charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Upright Piano-F ories, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 











Pianos, 





ISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


1840. 





PIANOS 





—- OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! —<¢— 


TONE & DURABILITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 
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HE above cut represents anew st/le New England or- 
gan. It gives our readers an idca of the taste and 
the discrimination observed by the New England Organ 
Company in the construction of its case-work and the 
adoption of styles. Now here is an organ that a dealer 
can sell; and while it attracts and pleases the eye, I can 
warrant that its tone will satisfy the ear. It is in the 
combination of the handsome and symmetrical case 
with the musical qualities of an instrument that we de- 
tect the master workman in organ construction, and 
what the New England Organ Company has done in that 
respect is well known to the trade. 
see & 

Mrs. Stone, the wife of Charles S. Stone, of the J. P. 
Hale Piano Company, died last Thursday of malarial 
fever, leaving two sons, one of nine and the other of 
fourteen. In accordance with the will of J. P. Hale, 
copy of which is now before me, Mrs. Stone and a sister 
were the heaviest legatees.of the will. These two boys 
will probably get the mother’s share. 

#2 a # 

The American Exhibition in London next year will be 
an immense affair, and will, in all probability, entertain 
more visitors than any of the late series of exhibitions in 
that city. Nothing but American products will be ex- 
hibited and those piano and organ manufacturers who 
do not wish to enter their instruments for competition 
can display them anyhow and thus secure the advantages 


of such a course. 
*“* * & 


Augustus Baus is off on a trip to Canada and the East, 
having left on Saturday. He will be gone until about 
the 15th, and will do a large trade while he is absent. 
The Baus piano has acquired such an excellent reputa- 
tion that it always sells where once placed. Agents be- 
come attached to it on account of its manifold merits 
and the tremendous push and energy exercised by the 
house here in the shape of advertising. 
always sell pianos more readily if the merit of the instru- 
ment is followed by liberal advertising. Augustus Baus 
& Co. have understood this and by acting upon it have 
made a success, 


Agents can 


“* * * 

The following appeared some time ago in THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER: 

Out in Austin, Minn., a new firm has gone into the piano 
business, and one of the first things I hear about this new firm 
is that it is selling a piano stenciled ‘‘ Gable & Bro.”” There is 
nothing very remarkable in the discovery of curious piano 
stenciling, but in this instance the stencil seems to be an inten- 
tional play upon the words ‘‘ Gabler & Bro.,” and as Austin is 
not very far distant by rail from Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
where Messis. W. J. Dyer & Brother are selling large quanti- 
ties of Gabler pianos, indications point to a studied construc- 
tion of the stencil ‘‘ Gable & Bro.”” That, of course, is a down- 
right fraud, created to deceive piano purchasers and it should 
consequently be exposed. 

On the strength of it the following letter was received 
at this office. The writer refers to the above: 


. Austin, Minn., August 4, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


You published the enclosed article in reference to me. I 
opened a music-store in Austin, Minn., and sell the Decker 
Brothers and Gable & Co. pianos. The latter are furnished 
me by Gable & Co., of Osage, la., who never had any sten- 
ciled Gable & Brother. I have sold this piano in competition 
with the Gabler & Brother, and beat them in every instance, 
which I presume invoked their agent to write to you. My cus- 
tomers will testify that I sold them on their merits and that they 
were never represented as a Gabler & Brother piano. Will 
you be kind enough to correct previous statement and send me 
a copy and oblige, Yours truly, 


Gro. G. MILLER. 
ees 6 


This is a kind of mixed letter. 
seen that I never referred to any Mr. Miller. 


In my notice it will be 
However, 


Mr. Miller says that he sells Decker Brothers’ pianos 
| and also a piano called Gable & Co., furnished by Gable 
| & Co., Osage, Ia. Now the very best thing Mr. Miller 

can do is to try his utmost to sell Decker Brothers’ 

pianos. In that pursuit he will find that he will gain the 


confidence of his customers and neighbors, for every 
| time he sells a Decker Brothers piano it will reflect 
'credit upon him, Those are the kind of instruments to 


| pianos stenciled Gable & Co. 
| with the celebrated New York piano known as the Gab- 


sell. As to the Gable & Co. piano, furnished by Gable & 
Co., of Osage, Ia., I can only say that it necessarily must 


_ bea stencil piano, probably of the cheapest grade. There 


is no piano factory at Osage, Ia., and the firm there buys 
To sell it in competition 


| ler piano, and manufactured by E. Gabler & Brother, 


is absurd. eee s 


The very fact that this information reached THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER is in itself evidence that transactions of 
such nature will sooner or later be exposed and there is 
one place where they generally are exposed, and ‘that 
place is right here in these columns. 

Hundreds of E. Gabler & Brother pianos have been 
sold in the section of the country where Austin, Minn., 
is located. People know that name and therefore it 
was probably considered a good idea to sell a Gable & 
Co. piano there and speculate upon the similarity of the 
names. Apparently it does not work. Gable & Co., on 
a piano, is a stencil humbug and can never injure the 
well-known Gabler piano. I will do my best to prevent 
that every time. 

* & * * 

The difficulty about this stenciling of pianos lies in 
the fact that so many dealers handle stencil pianos in 
preference to pianos regularly named. This encourages 
the manufacture of the same. When openly announced 
there is no fraud in it, but to claim to be the manufac- 
turer of a piano when such is not the case is altogether 
a different thing, both legally and morally. And this 
brings me to a letter received last week from the Tor- 
onto piano manufacturer, R. S. Williams, This is it: 

Toronto, August 25, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We note in your paper of August II our name mentioned as 
a maker of pianos, &c. We think your correspondent is some 
dealer who cannot purchase our pianos, hence his desire to in- 
jure us. 

We may state all our pianos are accompanied by a guaran- 
tee and as our house is worth at least a couple of hundfed 
thousand our customers are certainly in safe hands, and we 
know of no case in which a customer is not well pleased with 
our pianos. We presume this notice reached you and was put 
in in good faith and we ask you to retract and in future con- 
sult us before doing anything like this or we shall protect our- 
selves by obtaining an injunction against your paper in 
Canada. 

I desire the name of your correspondent that I may enter 
suit against him. R. S. WILLIAMs, 

* ee * 

What did I say in the issue of August 11 about R. S. 
Williams & Co., of Toronto? This sentence: W7//iams 
of Toronto zs the great stenciler in Canada, That was all. 
I cannot give the name of any correspondent who fur- 
nished this information to me, because no one did. The 
statement was the truth and I knew it just as I know 
that twice two makes four. Williams is the most im- 
portant manufacturer of pianos in Canada that are sten- 
ciled with names other than Williams. If Mr. Williams 
can get an injunction against THE MUSICAL COURIER in 
Canada he must be able, in the first place, to show that 
this statement is false, and he will find that he will have 
a tremendous contract on hand. 

Does Mr. Williams feel himself injured by the state- 
ment? If he does, does he consider it wrong to make 
stencil pianos? If he believes in making pianos and 
stenciling on them the names of dealers to whom he sells 
them, or if he calls the pianos “ Artist ” or anything else, 
why is he annoyed at the exposure of what he believes is 
correct? In consequence of all this I cannot retract. 
There is nothing to retract. Neither do I expect that 
Mr. Williams will ask for an injunction against THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER. A man who virtually admits that 
he has made a couple of hundred thousand out of the 
piano business proves with this admission that he is too 
shrewd to “injunct” or try to, especially when there is 
no ground for an injunction. 

** * * 


The worst case recently developed is that of John G. 
Earhuff & Co., the Chicago organ manufacturers. This 
firm has issued and distributed a catalogue, in which it 
says: “We are now making in Chicago a very fine up- 
right piano.” 

John G. Earhuff & Co., of Chicago, are not piano 
manufacturers. Dealers, please take notice that if you 








come into competition with a piano called John G, 





Earhuff & Co. and for which it is claimed thatit is made 
by that firm, you can boldly announce that there is 
no such a firm of piano manufacturers. Parties in doubt 
will please read the Chicago letter in this number of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

*e * * 

Just as we go to press we learn that the Montreal 
agency of the Baus piano has been given to Willis & 
Co., one of the largest firms in Canada. If this firm 
will push the Baus piano it will make money and gain 
glory. Mr. Baus is in Montreal, and as this was his 
starting point, he certainly made a good beginning. 





Tuning in Boston. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HAVE read with much interest the action of the 
piano-tuners of Boston in regard to the teaching of piano- 
forte tuning, regulating, &c., at the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston. 

Various reasons have been assigned as the cause of the stand 
taken by said tuners, It appears to a casual observer as rather a 
strange proceeding to see a few tuners meet and pass resolutions 
declaring said method of instruction as unconstitutional (if I may 
be allowed to use such an expression), and contemplating making 
a demand upon the managers of said institution to discontinue 
teaching said branches in future. 

Those conversant with the history of said conservatory know 
that Dr. Tourjée has worked hard for many years to establish 
this institution, the fame and reputation of which is now almost 
world-wide, also that he has had little support, or even sympathy, 
from the moneyed men of Boston. The writer of this article at 
one time triedto get the assistance of one of Boston's wealthiest 
citizens to help start the new conservatory, or rather the old one 
in its new quarters. Absolute security was offered and 10 per 
cent. interest, 4 per cent. of which was to be paid by the writer, 
but the wealthy citizen referred to shook his head, and said he 
was afraid it would not succeed. 

Since then he has changed his mind, and is even proud of being 
able to assist them. The facts in regard to this statement can be 
obtained from Dr. Tourjée himself. 

As to the efficiency of the pupils of said tuning-school after 
going through a regular course, I can only say from experience 
that being in need of the services of a tuner I sent to Mr. Hale 
for such assistance. He sent a young man who had never had 
one partiele of experience except in said school and only six 
months in said school, and that young man tuned my piano as 
perfectly as it ever was or ever will be tuned, and it stood in tune 
full as long as it had ever before stood after being tuned by some 
of the best tuners in Boston. 

I also know of one large concern who entrust ail of their 
pianos in Plymouth County to one of said students, and he isa 
mere boy, who had no experience whatever except in said school 
until the said concern employed him to look after all their pianos 
in said county. Shall I give names? I can do so, but out of re- 
spect to all parties I refrain from doing so at present. 

The causes assigned for the action of the “ legitimate ” (?) 
tuners of Boston are, in my opinion, not the real causes. 

There is acertain piano manufacturer here who has devoted his 
whole lifetime to the improvement of upright pianos. He has 
always advocated discarding the old method of stringing and 
tuning pianos, and has invented many devices to subsitute for 
the old style of pin-block and pins driven into the same, which 
must be affected by every change of temperature and humidity. 
Some of his later devices are meeting with favor among the more 
thinking ones of the profession. Quite a number of these pianos 
containing said tuning deyices are used in said conservatory— 
~—about twenty, I think, They are also used in the tuning- 
school in teaching tuning, simply because the piano can be tuned 
so much easier, and also because it will, with this device, stand 
innumerable tunings without getting out of order. 

I have myself seen a certificate signed by pupils and professors 
of said school (in 1882), which states that said pianos have stood 
a testof upward of three thousand tunings without breaking a 
single string or getting out of order in any way or shape, and Mr, 
Hale assures me that those same pianos are still in use in said 
school. When it is known that some of the poorer grade of pianos 
(with the wood pin-block) will not even bear tuning at all, the 
severity of this test can be appreciated. Now, there has been, 
strange to say, a disposition on the part of other piano makers 
and the ‘‘ legitimate” (?) tuners to kill out this small manufac- 
turer. I am myself knowing to facts in relation to this matter 
and know whereof I speak. Now, it seems more likely to me that 
this is one cause of the opposition shown, though there may be 
other causes, and each of the causes heretofore mentioned may 
have had some weight, but it looks, on the whole, like meddling 
with what does not concern them. Yours respectfully, 


Justice. 
Boston, August 25, 1886, 








—Pratt & Griswold, of Hartford, Conn., agents for the Sohmer 
and the Baus pianos, who established themselves in business in 
March, are already doing a remuneratfve trade. Both Mr. Pratt 
and Mr, Griswold have been reared up in the music trade, and 
they know it all. The firm also carries a full line of sheet music. 

—Mrs. D. P. Faulds, of Louisville, was in Boston last week 
on mattefs of business in connection with the Faulds settlement. 
It seems as if the old arrangement is to be changed. Thirty- 
three cents on the dollar is now offered. 
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PROGRESS IN DOLCEVILLE. 


T is now exactly three years since we paid a visit to 
the factories and mills at Dolgeville, and while we 
do not consider it necessary to give a retrospect of the 
condition at that time or enter much into present details 
it is impossible not to refer to the vast improvements 
that have taken place within the three years. What was 
formerly a very busy department in Mr. Dolge’s vast en- 
terprises, the felt department, has grown virtually into a 
huge aggregation of machines and machinery, which now 
covers nearly every bit of available space in the big felt 
factory. The spaces formerly used for the storage of 
wool had to be brought into requisition, and the wool 
stock is now stored in other buildings in Dolgeville. 
New machines, combining processes hitherto unknown 
in the manufacture of piano f-lt, perfecting machines of 
all kinds, are in constant operation and the means and 
facilities at the disposal of Mr. Dolge, as his felt mill 
now is provided, are in the highest sense representative 
of the characteristic inventive spirit of Americans when 
they decide upon improving machinery and apparatus. 
This spirit naturally necessitates constant vigilance and 
observation, together with incessant improvement, until 
the desired object is attained, and any visitor at Dolge’s 
felt mill who 1s interested in the subject can detect that 
this spirit and tendency to secure the highest perfection 
in machinery and processes is the chief aim underlying 
all the activity. 

What results are thus obtained can readily be under- 
stood and appreciated by the very men who are engaged 
in handling the manufactured article in their daily voca- 
tion. They are most able to notice that Dolge felts 
must have been subjected to severe scientific tests in 
order to have obtained the qualities requisite in a first- 
class article. These scientific tests are represented by a 
series of testing machines, by means of which texture, 
density, firmness, regularity, elasticity and resistance are 
clearly and definitely ascertained, and consequently the 
cause of every condition of the felt can be infallibly 
traced. These scientific appliances were adapted to felt 
manufacturing for the first time by Dolge, who was not 
satisfied with merely having a felt factory to push wool 
through the ordinary processes and then offer the felt 
forsale. It has been his great effort to inaugurate a 
new era in the system of manufacturing felt by retaining 
what was best in old methods, discarding what science 
has shown to be obsolete arid adding to his system the 
results of his experience and his careful daily experi- 
ments. This is one of the reasons why the Dolge felt 
for grand pianos has become the standard article of its 
kind in the world, used not only by all manufacturers of 
grand pianos in this country, but also by those in Eu- 
rope whose grand pianos enjoy a high artistic reputa- 
tion. The grand felt represents the highest evolution 
of the Dolge system of piano-felt manufacturing, and its 
manner of production finds no parallel. 

We consider it sufficient cause to congratulate the 
piano trade of the United States that it has a kind of 
central supply institution, where its most important ma- 
terials are manufactured and from which it can draw at 
its convenience those parts of a piano which are most 
necessary, and at the same time have it located at its 
very doors and provided with such facilities that it can 
accommodate the demand. 

Indeed, the Dolge industries at Dolgeville are among 
the most important adjuncts of the piano trade of the 
whole country. How important a part they have 
played, not only in the development, but in its sub- 
sequent and present condition, can readily be under- 
stood by any intelligent observer or student of the 
question; this is a well-known fact in the piano trade 
at present. 

This whole felt-manufacturing industry at Dolgeville 
is a source of astonishment and wonder to everyone 
who has carefully investigated it. The thousands of 
pianos that have been made, the thousands that are 
constantly in course of construction and which are sold, 
containing in the aggregate hundreds of.thousands of 
hammers covered with Dolge felt, may give a general 
estimate of the immense quantity that has been and 
will be made by Dolge. His factory at Dolgeville has 
become an absolute necessity to the piano trade of the 
United States and is a source of supply for many Euro- 
pean piano manufacturers. 

The lumber industry at Dolgeville is now to be seen 
from a grander point of view than ever before. We 
saw over 3,000,000 feet of lumber around the mills,stacked 
up in practical order, with dates and numbers to indi- 
cate its age and for the firms it is intended for. Large 
quantities for Sohmer & Co. and George Steck & Co., 
Behr Brothers & Co. and others, ordered for future de- 
livery, are piled along the roadways. It would be wast- 





ing words to go into further details in describing the 
sounding-board and other departments at Dolgeville. 
All the products of the same have withstood competi- 
tion of all kinds. 








Experiments in Sound. 
T. O’Conor SLOANE, Pu.D, 


T has been found that sound is always produced by 
a body in actual motion. This motion must be rapidly repeat- 
ed. It is doubtful if one motion could produce sound, properly 
so called. If the motion is rapid enough in actual rate to affect 
the air, and is repeated rapidly enough, and not too much so, then 
sound is produced. The range of repetition that can be thus de- 
fined extends at the utmost from nine vibrations to forty-one 
thousand per second, or over twelve octaves. But these are extreme 
limits, and for ordinary ears and ordinary types of sounds they 
must be curtailed about one octave at the base and one at the 
highest range. As soon as sixteen thousand vibrations per second 
is passed, the ear can no longer place the notes musically. The 
next fact to be observed in this connection is that by delicate 
enough means the air can always be proved to be in correspond- 
ing motion when sound is transmitted. When a body is made 
to vibrate in a vacuum, no sound is produced. Hence the con- 
clusion is reached that air is the bearer of sound through space. 

Very extraordinary results of calculations founded on this prin- 
ciple may be deduced. A sphere of air, one mile in diameter, 
contains seventy-seven French billions of cubic feet of air, weigh- 
ing five billions of pounds, or three millions of tons. Yet a 
slight sound may be heard at a distance of half a mile, and 
therefore has possessed power enough to throw this vast weight 
of air into motion. The vocal organs of a bird or even insect 
may do this. This calculation, or parallel ones, has been used to 
throw discredit on the air theory, of the transmission of sound, 
but we cannot refuse to believe it under our present limitation of 
knowledge. 

To find the character of vibrations producing sound, the first 
experiment may be carried out. A pin is secured to the tightly- 
stretched wire of the monochord. To dothis the head and upper 
end of the pin is bent around the wire, and the pin sustained in 


GRAPHIC SOUND WAVES. 


a horizontal position until a drop of sealing-wax is melted on the 
pin and wire, and has cooled. Then the support may be with- 
drawn and the wire be left free. 

Some pieces of glass are next to be provided. They are 
smoked on one side over a candle or partly full gas flame. A full 
flame does not deposit lamp-black so freely, and is more apt to 
crack the glass. The string is set in very strong vibration, and 
one of the slips of glass is rapidly drawn past the vibrating-pin, 
and barely in contact with it. The wave motion of the cord is 
delicately developed on the glass as an elegant wave line, 
diminishing rapidly in altitude of its sines. This forms a very 
pretty lantern slide. If it were possible to move the glass at the 
rate of one thousand feet a second (more accuratély 1,093), a cor: 
rect graphic representation of the phases of the air wave would 
be reproduced. If it were known just how long the glass was in 
contact with the pin point, the number of vibrations per second 
would be known. This under the circumstances is impossible, of 
course. But an accurate ear could place the note given by the 
string, and the number of its vibrations per second could be as- 
certained from text-books, and then, by counting the number of 
waves marked on the glass, we could determine the period of 
contact. This last principle is often of great use. A tuning 
fork can be, and frequently is, used as one of the most delicate 
and accurate measurers of time, by precisely such a method. The 
oscillations may run up to 1,100 per second, and, marked on a 
slip of smoked glass, divide a second to this extent. These three 
illustrations show what value may attach to this line of work in 
physics. It may be recurred to in future articles of this series. 

The line drawn by the pin point being a true wave line, without 
angles above or below, shows that the wire is at rest at the begin- 
ning and end of its beat, and that from this rest it gradually 


; contrast 





attains its quickest transverse motion, and loses it in the same 
way, 

Knowing the velocity of sound and the number of waves per 
second, we may by simple division ascertain their length. It varies 
from seventy feet to a fraction of an inch. 

Other bodies than strings may be made to vibrate, to produce 
sound, and the vibrations made to produce visible effects. A 
violoncello bow can be made to draw musical notes from the most 
unpromising objects. A common stamped metal pan is shown in 
the cut, held firmly upon the upper end of a spool, From it pure 
notes can be drawn by a bow manipulated as shown. To prove 
that it vibrates, a marble is suspended in contact with one of its 
sides. The thread is attached to a piece of leather cemented to 














VIBRATIONS OF SOUNDING VESSEL. 


the marble by gum-tragacanth. As soon asthe true note is struck, 
the marble starts into motion, being repelled from the side of the 
pan over and over again as long as the sound continues. The 
marble must be so placed as to rest in good contact with the metal ; 
the thread should not be in a vertical line, but should be inclined 


‘slightly away from the dish. 


By using thin wine-glasses or goblets containing a little water 
very beautiful waves may be produced on sounding them with a 
violoncello bow or with the wet finger drawn around their upper 
edge. By using a spool and bow as shown, dinner-plates, small 
tea-trays and other objects may be made to yield notes of great 
purity. 

It is most interesting in thus experimenting to find from how 
many objects notes can be drawn. By similar manipulation 
Chladni’s plates may be simply experimented with, which will be 
more fully explained hereafter. 


Most Hard on Mozart. 
OMEONE sends us the following delicious morsel 
We call special attention to the ex- 








of news from Chicago. 
pressions *‘ execution was marvelous ;" ‘‘ over the keys without 
” 46 


an error ; most difficu!t figurations,” &c. 

“‘ Drive faster, faster! Give me the reins. I must be at Cen- 
tral Music Hall at two o’clock. Thousands of people are waiting 
to hear me perform for the benefit of those poor policemen who 
were shot down like dogs. Faster, faster!” The words were 
muttered in a sort of vacant manner by a middle-aged lady as 
she was helped into a police patrol wagon at Lyon & Healy's 
music-store yesterday afternoon. She was neatly dressed and 
hada kind of a motherly look about her that was in strange 
with the paraphernalia of police authority about 
her. The episode drew an immense crowd of people in less time 
than it takes to tell it. 

The lady had quietly walked into the store, seated herself in 
front of a magnificent Steinway and had then begun to play in a 
manner that at once attracted everyone round the establishment. 
From a technical point her execution was marvelous, her agile and 
slender fingers running over the keys without an error, even in the 
most difficult figurations, but there was no expression, no modula- 
tion in the performance. Around the doors a crowd gathered 
rapidly, and the méh of the firm seemed to suffer under a spell at 
the weird proceedings. The player noticed nothing about her 
The great, liquid eyes directed upward, she played on and on, re- 
gardless of every surrounding. She paid no attention when the 
officers approached her, and offered no resistance when she was 
conducted to the wagon and tenderly lifted into the vehicle. She 
only begged to be taken to the music-hall as rapidly as possible. 

At the central station the lady gave he: name as Mrs. Bunnell 
and her residence as 1022 West Monroe st. When the necessary 
personal inquiries had been made, Sergeant Codman wrote “* in- 
sane” behind the name of the prisoner, and directed that she be 
taken to the county jail. Mrs. Bunnell is the wife of Reuben A. 
Bunnell, driver of engine company 24, “1 West Madison-st. She 
is an estimable lady, but afflicted with strange hallucinations, 
during which she believes herself to be possessed by the spirit of 
Mozart. A pianist of no mean attainments, she will play for 
hours with the most brilliant technique, but without soul. It is 
not thought that her affliction will be permanent. 
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The Trade. 

—J. Moxter, of St. Louis, is in town. 

—J. G. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia, was in town last week. 

—Mr. W. P. Burgess, the Baus agent at Auburn, is in town. 

—George W. Lyon, of Chicago, is expected to arrive here 
soon. 

—Mr. August Weber, the Peoria, Ill., agent of the Sohmer 
piano, is in town. 

—G. P. Sparks, of Tecumseh, Mich., dealer in musical instru- 
ments, has sold out. 

—A. W. Cole, of Geneva, N. Y., who recently failed, has been 
sold out by the sheriff. 

—Charles W. Birmingham has accepted a position as traveling 
salesman for Albert Weber. 

—Mr. Charles Bennett, of Danbury, is spending a few days in 
the city. Mr. Bennett sells the Baus piano. 

—W. J. Dyer, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, left for Boston on 
Monday, and left Boston for home last night. 

—Mr. John M. Richards, formerly Chickering salesman, is now 
with the Hamilton Vocalion Organ Company, Worcester and 
New York, 

-——Mr. F. Knall, of Buffalo, who is the agent for Hazelton Bro- 
thers, was in town this week. Business with Hazelton Brothers 
is exceedingly good. 

—Mr. Wise, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, is here 
permanently on some outside business. He was visited last week 
by Mr. G. W. Tewksbury, of the company. 

—It is now said that Mr. Peterson will open his piano and 
organ business in either Minneapolis or St. Paul. Wherever he 
wiil open he will represent the Chickering piano. 

—T. M. Antisell & Co., San Francisco, have leased the large 
store, corner Seventh and Market streets, San Francisco. This 
is one of the finest locations in that city. The firm can display 
200 pianos on the floor. 

—M. Steinert, of New Haven, was in town last week ; so was 
Thomas Floyd Jones, who is the Chicago representative of 
Haines Brothers. Mr. Jones has done an excellent trade in Chi- 
cago since he has taken charge of matters out there in the inter- 
est of the Haines Brothers piano. He left for home on Satur- 
day night. 

—A musical top has been patented by Mr. Robert Richardson, 
of Detroit, Mich. The top is so constructed that its rotary mo- 
tion will move perforated music paper across the apertures of one 
or more reed-organs, similar to the ordinary mouth-organs, the 
rotary motion of the top gathering sufficient air to operate the 
reeds of the organ. 


—The foundation for R. M. Bent & Co.’s new factory will be 
laid this week, after which speedy preparations are to be made so 
as to have the building finished by December, Their new fac- 
tory, a six-story high building with a frontage of 50 feet, depth 
100 feet, and a workin: area of 35,000 square feet, will be located 
on the southwest corner of Tenth-ave. and Fifty-second-st. The 
factory is to contain all the latest improvements that are the neces- 
sities of a piano factory, with the different floors utilized in the 
following ways : 

First floor—Stockroom, packing and ship ping. 

Second floor—Wareroom and polishing. 

Third floor—Finishing and fly-finishing. 

Fourth floor—Bellying, stringing, &c. 

Fifth and sixth floors—Case-making and varnishing departments. 
Bent & Co. will push their piano with unswerving energy, and 
with two gentlemen like those that constitute the firm of Bent & 
Co. will, undoubtedly, make their future a bright and prosperous 
For a start, they will turn out at the new factory twenty- 
Business has been good with the firm for the last 


one. 
five per week. 
few months. 

— The ninth annual summernight’s festival of the employes of 
Wessell, Nickel and Gross, was held at Wendel'’s Lion Park on 
Saturday, August 28. The firm gave their men a holiday on Sat- 
urday. In the afternoon the men met at the factory, from where 
they started, headed by Lederhaus’ band, passing Mr. Nickel’s 
house and then marching up to Mr. Wessell’s, where they were 
reviewed by Mr. Wessell. After this, all hands took the cars for 
the park. There was a large crowd in attendance, every piano- 
house in New York being represented by some workmen. It was 
a most successful festival, and again demonstrated that there is no 
more liberal firm in the trade than Wessell, Nickel & Gross. 

—N. M. Crosby, of the New England Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, was in New York and Philadelphia this week. The New 
England Organ Company will soon issue an elegant illustrated 
catalogue. 

—William Steinway is one of the executors of the will of the 
ate Balthasar Kreischer, of Kreischerville. The estate is valued 
at $2,000,000, 


Freeborn G. Smith in Chicago. 

N our Chicago correspondence of last week it 
| was stated that F. G. Smith, accompanied by his legal 
counselor, Stewart L. Woodford, had been in that city for the 
purpose of making arrangements for opening a branch house for 
the sale of the Bradbury pianos. In an interview had with Mr. 
Smith since his return, he said the report was true, and that he 
had leased the spacious and elegant double store, 40 by 160 feet, 
at 141 and 143 Wabash-ave., but that he did not expect to oc- 


there, 
time having a branch house in Chicago, not merely for cultivat- 
ing a retail trade, but as a distributing point to dealers through- 
out the great Northwest, whose trade is becoming more impor- 
tant as its already large population rapidly increases. To catch 
this trade is what the Eastern piano manufacturers are striving 
for. 

The location selected is admirably adapted to the wholesale and 
retail trade, being situated in the central part of the music trade 
in the city. Its management for a while will be in the hands of 
his son, F. G. Smith, Jr., who is eminently fitted for the position 
and will doubtless make the new enterprise a success from the 
start. Mr. Smith regards the outlook for the piano business as 
very flattering and said he was constantly receiving large orders 
and shipping more pianos than ever before ut this season of the 
year. He is utilizing the full capacity of his factories and wants 
more skilled workmen, such as action and tone regulators and 
others. 


For several years he has entertained the idea of some 








T. F. Kraemer & Co.’s Notification. 


Editors of the Musical Courter : - 


WwW: wish to notify the piano and organ trade 

through your valuable paper that we have completed our 
new price-list for the fall trade, and that we are now carrying the 
largest stock of imported square and upright covers that has ever 
been brought to this country by any one firm, which we offer at 
lower prices than ever known heretofore; together with our 
beautiful and latest designs of piano-covers, our fleece and 
rubber covers for grands, squares and uprights, fine ottomans ; 
also cheap organ and piano stools; some handsome styles 
with back, elegant drapery covers for grands, wareroom covers, 
with names of firms, &c, We beg to announce herewith again 
that we are the sole patentees of the so-called piano-scarf 
with front for upright pianofortes, patented by our Mrs. T. F, 
Kraemer on January 9, 1883. 

Infringements on this, our patented upright piano-cover, are 
occasionally offered to the trade in cheap-looking designs and at 
much higher prices than we are asking for our stylish and ele- 
gant-looking covers. We, therefore, beg to notify the trade that 
all our patented upright piano-covers bear the full name of 
our firm and the date of the patent, January 9, 1883. Further- 
more, we wish to say that we shall not only hold the manufac- 
turer responsible for infringing on our patent, but also the dealer, 
To any responsible piano dealer that has not yet seen this our 
patented piano-scarf with front for upright pianos, we shall be 
glad to send some sample covers for inspection. 

Respectfully yours, T. F. Kraemer & Co. 








cupy but one-half, having rented the other half before he leit 


103 East Fourteenth-st., New York, next to Steinway Hall. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


~O___ veh. _ 9-0 











<7Q 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


+ ty. 
a 





PiANO-F 





oa ee 





*Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand Se 





IIANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 


>< 
we 





RTES. 


was CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. aq 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 





NEW YoRKZ. 






| 
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WESSELL,NIeKEL & GRoss EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


1849,) 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—NEW YORK.+— 


——% ESTABLISHED 1843. %—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 








(ESTABLISHED IN 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-F'ortes. 


More than 40, 000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











~<S * Dlustrated Chaitin, Free. + o 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. £44. 2%20M= STREET: NEW york. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 1th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS. 


~<a o 
~o o 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36O UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 


BRAMBACH & CO. JAMES & HOLMSTROI Ipabonemseie 


MANUFACTURERS OF NEW TORE. 
One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. | — WE a sipconee aa 
PIANO-FORTES, THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 


Between Fifth Avenue | new yornK.| - LANOS ™ STRJCTLY FINE, GRADE am 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Broadway, 
indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 


HALLET & DAVIS CO'S PIANOS." 


Greatest Masters. 
1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 






































WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 











UNION CENTRAL FREEBORN G. SHIA, 


Life Insurance Co. 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3 000 000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’ 1 Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


NEWBY 6 EVANS 


U ht Pi 
ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





~ C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— oF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CELICAGO. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East b 30th | &t., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGES1 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch.. 
eS 43 St. Paul’s E. Ch. 

43. Fifth Avenue Pres. 

ey ¥., Brooklyn Tab 

aes, 43 "Hist Presbyterian 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 

San Francisco, 33 Christ Ch 

New Orleans, ia a Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Ca ral, 4. 

















— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


fei Y IANS, 


Wureresne a and Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS— 484 Broadway. 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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He 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 








uw MARTIN GUITARS wean ici 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Mr. FERRARE, 


Madame Dz GON), 
| Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 


also in Europe 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 


De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


| Mr, N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 








CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


C. KURTZMA 
+PIANOFORTES,>- 
106, 108 and Buffalo, N. Y 


4 RANIC 


BAGH 





— MANUFACTURER OF — 


, orand, Square and Upright 





110 Broadway, 


K 





as 


Nevin 









S 


Va 


\— @ 1 


Co: 
° 
e) 
A 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


§. G. CHIGKERING 


Upright Pianos. 


SEND FOR CATALOGU E. 


-Grand, Square and’ Uoright 


+PLANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
2 Illustrated Catalogue Munished on application 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street 


Factory, No. 134 Hampden Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 






Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 


VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISIIC DECORATION OF 
. FRONT PIPES. 
— AND — {s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





PIANOS 


ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te” Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


€arved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


pe 


9\ 6 eS 
‘ 










‘Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public\for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence aldne 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





OS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “ The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
a> CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 

& PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


i 4 WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 
new Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


by its 


Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


THE OELEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed, 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO Co., 
FACTORY; YORK PA. 


ADVERTISERS 








Every Piano FuL_ty WARRANTED FOR Five YEArs 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 














Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





Can learn the exact cost 


lof any proposed line of 


Advertising in American 
Papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10 cts. for 176 Page Pamphlet. 


F. CONNOR,, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 








N. B,.~Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Tuned and Regulated. 





SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(iter L 


~SQUARE 


PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W, 48th Si. 





ee 
eae MANULACTURE OF 


—— 





— 











ON ee 












PY ee 





NEAR GRAND “auncrion 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


AILROAD. 
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aie F SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


p A ¢ K A RD ORG A N. : FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
: WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
S FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


= NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 











~wéIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
ND, I ANUS, 
A our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and‘our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, me and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges. 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 KE. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Saann | GEO. STECK & C : 
easy anano | GEO. STECK & CO, | ern zeranr 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


TaN swaLtxer onAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


= bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic ~~) nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


— se Warerooms, STECK HALL, W East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ~ 


eee WEGMAN & HENNING) teh; THE “MILLER” ORGAN 
cS. D. PHASES Pj M Wi aie ' — of Is the Best and Most Salable 
. , , iano anutacturers. LF a BS 2 ea q 
Patent German Silver Action-Rails, Scenes -— 7) 3] a 
UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| Gog? AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. a hg H 
a F RESENTED. GATALOEUE, &c,, FREE, 
































The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano AGENTS WANTED. , gc a : 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and | Y ae 7 : ., Lebanon Pa 
brass shell rail A’ most complete and elegant im- a ene | Oe 


provement in pianos. | ITEACA, IN. DY. 


A STULTZ & BAUER, maar CONOVER BROS 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


+ re Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and saan Je | and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telesc« opic Lamp Brac ket. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


1" Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
We Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
Pe b> E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


Fartery and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st ast 3ist Street, New York. |% ss | : "9 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Burdett = List. mrs RPAPIANO. 


> The Best Piano in the Market. 
BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. a 
wee tee, SON, Manufacturers, 


The Belmont and The Milton T \ BER 0" Special Terme ond Bxtoce to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK 


ORGANS. GHORGH BOTHN ER, 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ORGAN C0, 


»  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


— NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. ORK 
_ — Worcester, Mass. 


> R.W. TANNER & SON, |T- F- KRAEMER & CO.,'® “New vorn,” 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. - gee ~ mM mrentass oF 
———  C“GGRANND,, SQUARE 


ox MANUFACTURERS OF ( ser ae _ — 

=~ u ‘N PIANO HARDWARE,| (AS Ca ey UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. \s wom B® a ay 6=s PIANO COVERS 

 Nickel- Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine yn and ‘ alae X e \ ye CF 7 hy f n \ AND SCARFS 


Malleable 























@” AGENTS WANTED. 

















: on Castings. All kinds of Piano Bo 
Patented, constantly on hand. Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 


Artists’ Busts 


Ss I R AUC Fi B R ©) S oy r 7h i re ey a ' &c., &e, 
4 Ae aod “3 4 n *: Sak me —— Goods sen 


i - = VP ag * aS my on Selection 
MANUFACTURERS OF = \ aaa eS Munowe tothe Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright Lowest Prices. 
* Ottoman 


SS = a ee —— Piano - Stoo 

— =~ —— es e <= rt vd a great 
0 R E A C | 0 N S. Specially. 

FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


EE. G. HARRINGTON! & CO ., iis oF ® 
“Thivvwntim tivwmoman SQuare? Opright Pianofertes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 
ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not even 
in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equal tothem. jOne Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O . GANS: uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the )characteristic Mason 
& HAMLIN excellence, at $22, to the best instrument ment ‘which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and 
Price Lists free. 

The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES add to 


all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments .one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 


tone and durability, esvecially diminished 
liability to get out of a lA N O S tune. Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & Hamuin Co. pledge themselves that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 

§39™ Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 

















Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 
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| Q! ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRICGS & Co. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE | FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 





































Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO*ORGAN § 


i 


ia) 
a 


—_— —S—= : 


ie FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N 





Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


Ee, MATERIALS, 


YY; 


UL 


‘AROOUD 
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122 HAST 8 a STREET, NEW YORK. 











BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 





Factory : 


128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 


789. BACON PIANOS. '8é6. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 











ft Chase Piano Co. } 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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